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The only sure way to eliminate rail creepage is the proven way — anchor with anchors 
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increasing freight traffic coincident with the rising 
_— tempo of our National Defense program, calls for quick and 
| efficient handling of cars in switching and terminal operations. 


paseninnallanne ented The Diesel-Electric locomotive has proved itself to be the ideal form of 
are powered with De La 


Vergne 4-cycle Diesel power for this important service. High availability, quick pick-up, max- 
engines. 
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Transmission. its outstanding advantages. Baldwin Diesel-Electrics, in 660 hp. and 


1000 hp. capacities, are built for stock. 
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SE of a roller mounted rack and escapement crank 
mechanism produces maximum thrust at the 
switch points with a minimum effort at the throwing 
lever. At the same time, facing point lock protection 
with independent point detection is secured. 
I All working parts are of ample proportions and of 
the proper materials to resist not only working stresses 


but also the extraordinary forces set up by vibration. 
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Most of the arguments on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
concern themselves with the alleged “benefits” of the 
project. The proponents—that is, the politicians in 
power in Washington—have a staff of “experts” (i. e., 
largely fiction writers) at work wringing their imagina- 
tions for all plausible favorable effects which may ap- 
peal to the cupidity of any group of local or class inter- 
ests with a few votes at its disposal. 

So great has been the output of this tax-supported 
fiction factory, manned by persons with little regard for 
the truth but disguised in the trappings of scholarship, 
that opponents have been kept busy debunking its out- 
pourings. The opponents have done a good job with 
their defensive strategy—after all, if the enemy sends 
tanks out against you, you can not lick him without 
blowing up his tanks one by one. And yet it ought 
to be possible to expose this project—at least to people 
with any respect for the American tradition—by a 
method much more direct than the defensive analysis 
of specific prevarications. For instance: 


Project Not Justified by “Benefits” 


Suppose we admit that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
would have some “benefits” for somebody. At least, 
it would “benefit” the contractors who do the construc- 
tion work. It would likewise “benefit” such shippers 
as chose to use it—be they many or few. But even if 
the most extravagant claims for this venture were ad- 
mitted, what then? Since when has it been a proper 
function of the federal government to tax all the people 
to “benefit” a selected few? Has it not been one of 
the goals of the New Deal to take “privileges” from 
the “privileged classes”? Conversely, has it not been 
one of the most valid criticisms against the New Deal 
that it also has been a creator of “privileged classes” ? 

The fact is, that all the bitterness and disunion which 
tear this country apart today in its hour of danger arise 
from one single cause, namely, the use of governmental 
power to “benefit” politically-selected groups at the ex- 
pense of the people as a whole. Thus a pile of local 
and class “benefits,” however high, and even if they 


The Alleged “Benefits” of 


the St. Lawrence Seaway 








were all genuine, would not justify this project in the 
eyes of those who regard their country as something 
more than a sucker to be bilked of his spare funds. 


Why No Tolls? 


If the “economies”—allegedly “cheaper” power and 
“cheaper” transportation—would be as great as the 
project’s proponents contend, then it follows that the 
beneficiaries could pay fees or tolls sufficient to cover 
the capital and maintenance costs (and ad valorem 
taxes) of the venture and still be money ahead. This 
point is not complex, but it is of the utmost importance, 
so, for possibly greater clarity, it may be well to set it 
down algebraically (considering the transportation 
aspect only, not power). Here it is: 


Let A equal the present cost of transportation by rail (com- 
posed of operating expenses, taxes and interest on the invest- 
ment). 

Then cost of transportation by the Seaway would equal 
A +1. That is, the cost would be A + 1 if the total cost by 
Seaway would be greater than by rail, and A — 1 if the total 
Seaway cost would be lower than by rail. 

However, if the cost by Seaway should be A + 1, then the 
project is not economically justifiable—because it would mean 
the substitution of a more costly means of transportation for 
a less costly one; it would subtract from the national income. 

On the other hand, if the cost of transportation by Seaway 
should be A — 1 (which it would have to be, to be economically 
advantageous to the country) then the users of the Seaway 
could pay all of its capital, maintenance and tax costs and still 
be money ahead; since A — 1 is a smaller sum than the A 
which they are now paying for transportation by rail. 


The omission of any provision for tolls on the use 
of the Seaway by shipping gives the whole thing away. 
Why, it may well be asked, charge tolls on the Panama 
Canal, and none on the St. Lawrence Seaway, which 
would cost more? If the total cost of transporta- 
tion by this project would be actually less than by rail— 
then the Seaway would be a valuable present to ship- 
pers, even if they were required io pay compensatory 
tolls. For example: 


If the total cost of transportation by the Seaway should be 
A — 1, then the shipper could pay all of this cost and be 
ahead by whatever amount 1 might be—i. e., all the savings be- 
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tween the present price of transportation by rail and the pros- 
pective lower costs by Seaway would go to the shipper. 


Absence of Tolls the Clue to Seaway “Economy” 


But the proponents of the Seaway are not suggest- 
ing that shippers pay even one cent toward the cost 
of the project. It is to be toll-free. Anybody who 
cannot spot a nigger in the woodpile from that fact has 
pretty poor eyesight. Surely they do not contend that 
shippers should get two presents from the taxpayers, 
viz., (1) a transportation facility with lower actual costs 
than the one they now use, and (2) the transfer of 
part of these lower costs from shippers to taxpayers. 
That is: 


If the shipper is now paying A for his transportation and 
the Seaway is going to provide it at a cost of A — 1, then 
certainly 1 would be enough of a present to give the shipper. 
It ought not be necessary for the taxpayers to contribute 
another 1 so that the cost to the shipper would be A — 2. 

This latter supposition is so indefensible that not even 
St. Lawrence Seaway fans would propose it openly. 
Accordingly, the only credible explanation which can 
be offered for the failure of its proponents to propose 
tolls for the use of this waterway is that transportation 
costs by its use would be higher than transportation 
costs by rail; and consequently the collection of a com- 
pensatory toll would prevent the movement of traffic 
by this route. Symbolically : 


The cost of transportation by the Seaway would be A + 1, 
while the cost by rail is only A. So, in order to induce 
traffic to move by the Seaway, the taxpayers are going to 
make a contribution of 2. This will make the cost to the 
shipper A — 1 and thus induce him to use the Seaway, even 
though the actual cost still remains A + 1. 


Should Subsidies Be Handed 
Out the Most Costly Way? 


That this last condition is the actual one there can 
be no doubt whatever. It involves two uneconomic 
acts by government: (1) Taking money away from tax- 
payers, which they would doubtless prefer to use ‘for 
other purposes, and using it to pay other people’s trans- 
portation bills; and (2) diverting traffic from a more 
efficient method of transportation to a less efficient 
method. Even if it be conceded that it is proper to 
levy general taxes to pay transportation expenses of 
favored shippers, it still does not follow that the tax- 
payers should make their gift in the most expensive 
way. Thus: 

The cost and price of railroad service being A, and the 
cost of Seaway service being A + 1, the taxpayers have to 
make a contribution of 2 to Seaway costs in order to give the 
shipper an expense of A — 1. The taxpayers could give the 
shipper just as valuable a benefit (that is, an A — 1 rate) by 
subsidizing railroad service to the extent of 1—just half as 
much as the taxpayers’ contribution has to be to give him 
this benefit by the St. Lawrence project. 

Even if we grant, then, that the government should 
intervene in transportation to assess all the people for 
the special benefit of the few, the St. Lawrence pro- 
ponents are still faced with the logical necessity of justi- 
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fying their extension of this subsidy in the most ex- 
pensive, instead of in the most economical, manner, We 
challenge them to attempt such justification. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is thus disclosed to be, 
on its very face, a scheme for lowering the income and 
the standard of living of the American people—which 
is just another way of saying, producing goods and 
services the most costly way and, hence, having fewer 
of them to distribute. But the iniquities of the scheme 
go much deeper than that. Here is how: 

The railroads in private ownership pay taxes and all 
their operating and capital costs out of charges col- 
lected from railway users. Under conditions obtaining 
in this country in the decade prior to the present mili- 
tary emergency, the railroads (1930-1939) earned an 
average of 2 per cent per annum on their invested 
capital. This rate of return is plainly insufficient to 
provide an inflow of new capital adequate to maintain 
for very long the efficiency of railroad service. And 
yet, what reasonable expectation have they (with pres- 
ent politicians in power) that when the present mili- 
tary emergency ends their net earnings will be much 
better than they were before the emergency arose? 


The Seaway’s Real Purpose Is Socialism 


It follows then, when traffic is diverted from the 
railroads by the St. Lawrence Seaway (as it must be, 
if the Seaway is not to be a total economic loss—like 
the pyramids in Egypt), that the railroads will be forced 
to adopt one of two courses: Either (1) curtail their 
operations by abandoning lines and services, or (2) ask 
the government to subsidize them, or even to take 
them over so that they, too, may be freed of ad valorem 
taxation and the necessity of making ends meet. 

It is doubtful how far alternative (1) could be 
adopted, because the Seaway is frozen up five months 
of the year, and the country will need transportation 
service during that period. But, anyway, transporta- 
tion would cease still further to be a source of tax 
revenue to the government and become more and more 
a consumer of tax revenues. Also, if history is any 
guide—as it surely is—political gifts like this cannot 
be extended to one section of the country without also 
according thefn to others. 

The proportion of property in this country in gov- 
ernment hands (and hence tax-free) is growing all the 
time—and the proportion of private property left on 
which taxes can be levied is constantly shrinking. Every 
time a billion dollars of investment is removed from 
private ownership and transferred to the government, it 
just makes it that much more likely that further private 
property will have similarly to give up trying to make 
a go of it. And all the time the total amount of taxes 
(especially with the defense levies) are mounting sky- 
ward. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is thus just one great 
further step, not only in the socialization of trans- 
portation, but of all private property. And social- 
ism—government ownership—means that people no 
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longer vote democratically 50 or 100 times a day with 
every nickel they spend (as they do under private 
ownership) for the kind of economic surroundings they 
want. They only get to make their choices every two 
or four years on election day—and in the meantime, the 
politicians and bureaucrats run everything high, wide 
and handsome. And—since under socialism the govern- 
ment has all the jobs—the people had better vote right 
on election day, or else. 


Toll-Free “Superhighways” Just as Socialistic 


So, let’s concede for the sake of the argument that 
the “benefits” of the St. Lawrence Seaway are all that 
its proponents claim. Even then, the project is still 
one which can have no other effect than to advance the 
impoverishment of the people. Incidentally, everything 
here set forth with regard to the Seaway applies with 
equal validity to the toll-free “superhighway” system 
on which New Dealers are working and to the Tom- 
bigbee River and other grandiose canal projects. It is 
not necessary to weigh national defense claims in con- 
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sidering the Seaway because, if those who offer this 
excuse for the undertaking are sincere, they could get 
all their alleged defense advantages from the Seaway 
without corrupting the economy—by the simple de- 
vice of laying compensatory tolls upon the economic 
use of the facility. That they have made no provision 
for such tolls exposes their real purpose—which is 
not the defense of America against Hitler but the 
destruction of the American system of free enter- 
prise in favor of state socialism. 

We do not expect that the foregoing analysis will 
appeal to people who look on their government as 
an institution to feed upon. But to others we ask in 
all solemnity: What is there in the menace of over- 
seas tyranny that is essentially different from, or more 
dangerous to our political and economic freedom than, 
the program being subtly applied to us by our own 
dominant politicians? The intelligent and conscientious 
man who really loves his country is bound in honor 
to oppose the domestic threat with the same courage and 
resolution that fortify him in facing that across the 
water. 





Elements of Competitive 


Either we favor a free economic society and “the 
more abundant life’—or we favor a regimented, 
uneconomic society with a standard of living ulti- 
mately approaching the Spartan ideal of proud 
poverty. If the former is what we want, we must 
economize—i.e., spend our money where it will buy 
the most. Money will be spent economically only if 
prices are related to costs. If prices (as, for in- 
stance, of highway or waterway transportation) 
are, by tax aid, made lower than actual costs—then 
people will be constantly tempted to spend their 
money uneconomically. They will be tempted to 
waste rather than to economize. To poverty instead 
of to abundance. 

Highway and inland waterway service, since it is 
economic in character, should be made to conform 
to ordinary economic standards of complete self- 
support. The improved highways and waterways 
should be treated as public utilities (which, eco- 
nomically, is what they are) levying upon their 
users a sufficient revenue to cover all maintenance 
costs plus a fair return on the investment and ad 
valorem taxes on that investment. 

Valiant arguments have been made against this 
point of view—but they are sociological, not eco- 
nomic, arguments. The “benefits” of highway 
transportation to a wide part of the community are 
emphasized, and many such “benefits” undoubtedly 
exist. But it is also true that there is a “benefit” 
in having a grocery store on the corner—without 
this “benefit” being used as a justification for hav- 
ing the general taxpayer, instead of the consumer, 
pay for the groceries. There are likewise wide 
“benefits” in our having a large steel industry— 
without, so far, the suggestion being made that, 
because of these “benefits,” steel plants should be 
exempt from ad valorem taxes and have a part of 
their capital costs paid out of general taxation. 

Man does not live by bread alone, and he needs 
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services from society which a competitive private 
economy cannot conveniently* provide. National 
defense is one such non-economic service. Police 
and court protection is another. Public schools and 
parks are another. There exists no incompatibility 
between such services and a free economic system— 
provided the mistake of mixing them with economic 
services is avoided. 

For example, the plants which the government 
has been building to manufacture smokeless powder 
are an undertaking in no way incompatible with the 
system of free private enterprise. But if, at the end 
of the military crisis, these plants should be diverted 
to the manufacture of peace-time products (particu- 
larly if their capital cost and taxation thereon were 
not charged against their peace-time production), 
that would constitute a dangerous intermingling of 
uneconomic and economic machinery, to the disrup- 
tion of the latter. 

It is charging off a large part of highway and 
waterway costs on the taxpayers as a _ social 
(rather than an economic) cost, not levied on direct 
users, which is threatening the solvency and contin- 
ued efficient functioning of the railways (all of 
whose costs are laid upon users). The situation 
here is exactly parallel to that which many varieties 
of business will likely face at the end of the present 
military emergency. The political effort will doubt- 
less be made to operate “defense” plants in the pro- 
duction of commercial goods — but freed of the 
necessity of paying ad valorem taxes or earning a 
reasonable return on capital. 

Probably the self-supporting private enterprises 
thus faced with unequal competition, financed with 
their own tax money, will at that time have a live- 
lier sympathy than they now do for the situation 
the railroads have been up against for 15 or 20 


years. 
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It would seem that the Supreme Court’s recent 
decision in Scandrett vs. Umted States—which in 
effect states that the I. C. C. has power to equalize, 
by establishing differentials, the prospects or oppor- 
tunities of the various forms of transportation for 
procuring traffic—is a reversal of the Court’s often- 
repeated opinion that the law does not attempt to 
equalize opportunities or abilities. 


The Scandrett decision was a memorandum sus- 
taining the Three-Judge Court below. One judge 
only wrote a concurring opinion. One dissented and 
condemned it as unsound law. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s opinion, sustained by the 
Court, was written by a minority, with only two 
concurring opinions, three dissenting opinions, one 
concurrence in dissent, and one Commissioner not 
sitting. It is freely admitted that the proposed rail- 
road rates (lower than the I. C. C. would permit) 
were compensatory and that they did not conflict 
with any other provision of the law. 


The decision seems to your observer not to recog- 
nize the railroads’ rights under the due process 
clause of the 5th Amendment to the Constitution. 
Likewise, there appears to be similar failure by the 
Commission in the more recently decided J. & S. 
Docket 4816, Petroleum, South Atlantic Ports to 
the Southeast. In this case the Commission decided 
that the railroads should not be permitted to charge 
rates which were less than the somewhat-nebulously- 
arrived-at full costs. 


The railroads must provide their own right-of- 
way and track and must, under their obligation as 
common carriers, handle all traffic of whatever de- 
scription is offered, and they cannot abandon a line 
of road without permission. Their competitors are 
under no such obligation. They pick and choose 
the traffic they prefer to handle, and the govern- 
ment provides them with roads and waterways over 
which to operate. They can abandon service at will 
without permission from any authority. 


The theory of requiring the railroads greatly to 
limit their traffic by charging their “full cost,” even 
if this could be accurately determined, is unsound 
because it does not reflect the least rate that is com- 
pensatory. To illustrate: The railroads have bil- 
lions invested in stand-by equipment, necessary to 
provide full and complete service at the maximum 
peak. Besides, they have been accumulating real 
property and equipment during a century, and it 
would be unusual if they had not accumulated un- 
economical and even obsolescent plant which is still 
carried in their property accounts. A full return on 
the book value of such property is not a true ele- 
ment of the cost of railroad service—especially 
when such a fictitious cost is used to limit traffic 
and prevent this property from earning even a 
meager return. 


It is at least questionable whether motor carriers 
are being required to pay the full cost and mainte- 
nance expense of the roadways over which they 
operate—to say nothing of interest and ad valorem 
taxes on such investment, which nobody even claims 
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they pay. The water carriers do not include any 
such charge in their “costs,” and they pay nothing 
for their roadway. Both of these carriers are com- 
mon carriers only in a limited sense; they do not 
pretend to assume the obligations of that status to 
the degree required of the railroads. 


Because of these fundamental differences in the 
expenses of the three types of carriers, their ex- 
penses do not coincide with their true economic 
costs, and even if these expenses could be accurately 
determined, to base rates on them seems to your 
observer a violation of the 5th Amendment—pro- 
hibiting the agency which must take up all the slack 
and absorb all the shock, from charging any rate 
that is compensatory to it, so long as such rate does 
not place a burden on its other traffic. 


In decisions which have the effect of allocating 
traffic between competing agencies of transportation, 
it is comparative total economic costs which should 
be the determinant—not comparative expenses, 
where these do not reflect actual economic costs. 
By decisions in this realm the I. C. C. will determine 
whether the nation is to have its transportation serv- 
ice by more costly or less costly agencies ; whether 
the over-all cost of transportation to the nation is 
to be increased or diminished; and whether or not 
an adequate, dependable national transportation 
service is to be preserved. These last-mentioned 
considerations are a vastly more important obliga- 
tion than any the commissioners may feel they have 
to placate noisy pressure groups or truculent local 
interests. 


Since the I. C. C. decision in the Scandrett case, 
Congress has amended the law by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. While there is a general declara- 
tion of policy in this law somewhat similar to the 
one considered by the Court, there is a new and 
specific provision in the 1940 act which provides 
that the rates of one carrier shall not be held to 
disadvantage the traffic of any other carrier of 
whatever description. Senator Wheeler, a co- 
author of the law, stated on the floor of the Senate 
that this specific provision was intended to protect 
each form of transportation in its natural ad- 
vantages. 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that 
where there is conflict between a general and a 
specific provision, the general must yield to the 
specific. Besides, the declaration of policy is not 
inimical to, but in consonance with the specific 
provision—because how else are we to hold de- 
velopment within economically justifiable bounds 
and produce a soundly co-ordinated economical sys- 
tem of transportation? If-the Commission is to 
hold the ceiling so high that all carriers can earn a 
profit, how can it fail to produce wasteful and ex- 
cessive transportation costs for the public to pay, to 
the detriment of the national income and standard 
of living? 

Hasn’t the Commission taken the wrong turning 
at this important crossroad? 
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Labor Peace —But at What Price? 


Dr. Miller believes labor calm on carriers is costing too much—Traffic 
Clubs discuss rate policies and Seaway at Jax meeting 


J he’ St. Lawrence Seaway, peace between railway: 


management and labor and waterway regulation 

were among the subjects discussed at the spring 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on May 5-7, which was attended by 
more than 800 representatives of the railways and indus- 
tries. The first day was devoted to a meeting of the 
board of directors. On the second day, a general session 
in the morning provided for the reading of papers pre- 
pared by representatives of member units, and the pres- 
entation of editorial awards and certificates of merit for 
outstanding traffic club educational work. In addition, 
Dr. Sidney L. Miller, professor of transportation of the 
University of Iowa, spoke on “the Railways and Labor 
—What Price Peace?’ and Bertram D. Tallamy, chief 
engineer of the Niagara Frontier Planning Board, spoke 
on “the St. Lawrence—A Guard or a Disregard.” 
Editors of club publications held their annual luncheon 
session at noon. S. H. Fifield, vice-president of the 
Barnett National Bank, was the guest speaker. 

At a dinner on the evening of the second day, Dr. 
William G. Carleton, professor of political science of 
the University of Florida, discussed “After the War— 
What ?” 

The program for the general session on the morning 
of the third day provided for the making of cash awards 
to students in colleges and universities for themes or 
essays on transportation subjects and the reading of a 
number of papers, including one on the Regulation of 
Water Carriers Under the Transportation Act of 1940, 
by A. W. Vogtle, manager of sales and traffic of the 
DeBardeleben Coal Corporation. 


The Railways oe Labor 


Peace between management and labor on the railways 
has been costly, even to those who are supposed to be 
the gainers, according to S. L. Miller,- professor of 
transportation of the University of Iowa. Dr. Miller 
traced the growth of the power of labor organizations 
and certain rules which have created a dual basis of 
payment. He said in part: 

“It is needless to cite further facts in support of the 
thesis that the peace which has characterized railway 
labor relations for many years and which characterizes it 
today has been purchased at a price—and that price a 
heavy one. One question remains. Who pays? As 
an analyst I can give but one answer. The entire body 
politic and each major class within it, including many 
who in the short run appear to be the gainers. The 
Price of peace to the railway investor is definite and 
clear. To him there is a double cost; that which pro- 
ceeds from a declining railway operating net as a con- 
sequence of excessive payments for work done or of 
payments for work not done, and that which is a con- 
sequence of the progressive loss of traffic under the im- 
pact of sharp competition—a loss that is increased by 
high costs of operation. Railway labor costs, under 
usual conditions, claim almost half of railway operating 
revenue, which makes this factor the most important 
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by far in determining railway solvency, railway finan- 
cial well-being. 

“A second group, almost co-extensive with total pop- 
ulation, that suffers as a consequence of ‘peace on the 
rails’ purchased at an excessive price, comprises those 
who depend in any degree upon railway service. Even 
upon the better lines, high labor costs are certain to have 
a destructive influence, for such high costs can well 
throw the balance from credit to debit with respect to 
some particular service, thus occasioning a curtailment 
or complete withdrawal. Upon the weaker lines the 
influence of high labor costs is yet greater, for less fre- 
quently do such lines have a margin of profit elsewhere 
to permit a limited subsidization of services that are not 
self-supporting. Upon light-traffic branch lines increas- 
ing labor costs, or high costs that cannot be shrunk, 
contribute significantly to abandonment. 

A second significant consequence of inflated labor 
costs is a higher over-all cost of transportation and the 
accompanying higher level of rates. During the past 20 
years there have been many protests against the general 
rate level, and against the level of particular rates— 
notably upon farm products. Few there were who knew, 
or wanted to know, that to this level of rates, an effec- 
tive contributor was a high wage rate: higher by a con- 
siderable margin, in terms of purchasing power than 
those workers enjoyed in 1920—higher, too, for some 
even when measured in dollars. When, to relatively 
high wage rates for many of these groups, other costs 
are added, the burden of transportation by rail becomes 
too often a cross from which the shipper seeks escape. 


Workers Suffer 


“A third element that suffers because of this peace 
at a price is a considerable segment of that group which 
levies toll—the railway workers. True, the burden of 
pursuing through a long span of years an unsound and 
unwise economic policy, self-interest alone considered, 
must always rest unequally upon the shoulders of those 
who sponsor such policy. It is probable, indeed, that 
the program of railway labor leaders to ‘git while the 
gittin is good’ has increased the monthly paycheck of 
the ‘old heads’ who have accumulated sufficient seniority 
so that they have no cause to fear loss of job or partial 
employment during that brief span before their retire- 
ment. Neither have the leaders of the several brother- 
hoods lost. They succeed splendidly in maintaining their 
hold upon their respective organizations by effective 
efforts in behalf of members who cannot or will not face 
ultimate consequences, or men who unconsciously or 
otherwise place interest of self above that of group. 

“There are great numbers of railway employees, how- 
ever, upon whom the burden of the successful pursuit of 
unwise ends by labor leaders has fallen with crushing 
weight, augmenting the injury done by the depression 
and aggressive competition—the tens, even hundreds, of 
thousands of employees who have seen full-time employ- 
ment decline to a point where they eke out a bare ex- 
istence; who have seen full-time employment give way 
to furloughs extending over long periods ; and who have, 
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indeed, been separated permanently from the railway 
payroll. And then there are the tens of thousands to 
whom rail employment may once have been a goal who, 
because the industry is in retreat, are denied the oppor- 
tunity and become, perchance, truck drivers instead, or 
workers on truck docks, receiving a lesser compensation 
for longer hours. 

“But why must railway labor suffer because of union 
policies which increase labor costs steadily by a variety 
of means? The demand for transportation is, within 
limits, inelastic. . It is obvious, therefore, that any prac- 
tice, any policy, which adds to the operating costs of 
the railway must make the railway less able to compete 
successfully for traffic offered; and, because of that in- 
ability, the volume of traffic declines, which, in turn, 
compels a shrinkage in employment. Working rules 
that increase costs, legislation calculated to ‘freeze’ em- 
ployment or to compel an increase in the number of 
workers, and indefensible demands for pay for work not 
done, all appear to offer gain to the worker. As Mr. 
Eastman once said in addressing railway labor some 
years ago along this precise line, there are the long- 
headed folk and others, and it is to be regretted that, 
for the ultimate well-being of rail labor and for the 
maintenance of the industry upon which a million work- 
ers directly depend, there are not more of the long- 
headed among railway labor leaders. 

“Some urge, it is true, and not without basis, that 
any accusation of unwisdom directed toward labor’s 
leadership is unjustified in the light of an important 
ultimate goal. That, rather, those leaders are clearly 
among the long-headed folk of the world. This goal to 
which reference is made is government ownership of 
railways, with government operation, unless, perhaps, 
an attempt be made to revive the Plumb Plan of em- 
ployee operation. If railway costs are run to impossible 
heights in the face of competition so that no hope remains 
for an essential service under private management, then 
government entry into the field would be forced. Labor 
has never forgotten the green pastures in which it 
walked during the period of wartime operation ending 
in 1920. But under permanent operation a permanent 
policy might well be developed by government which 
would be in sharp contrast to labor’s expectations. In- 
deed, such a policy must be developed if financial chaos 
is not to ensue. Foremost among those who look with 
possible favor upon government ownership and operation 
of railways, are men who would ‘be most insistent upon 
such control by government being exercised in the 
interest of the body politic, not in the interest of any 
group at the expense of the public at large.” 


Waterway Regulation 


A temperate and sane policy, rather than ruthless war- 
fare, are essential if the objectives of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 are to be attained, according to A. W. 
Vogtle, manager of traffic and sales of the DeBardeleben 
Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala. In his discussion, 
Mr. Vogtle touched upon observance of the Fourth Sec- 
tion, the discard of the “added traffic’ theory and an in- 
dependent system of freight rates for the separate modes 
of transportation on a basis of respective costs. He said 
in part: 

“The South has realized the value of the Fourth Sec- 
tion and was particularly active in opposing its elimina- 
tion from the Transportation Act of 1940. In fact, Con- 
gress has been persuaded on several occasions to over- 
ride these efforts for repeal of the Fourth Section. 
“Aside from the protection the Fourth Section affords 
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the public, its value as a safe-guard against ‘cut-throat’ 
rate practices among the carriers themselves may he 
illustrated by disclesures in a recent Fourth Section ap- 
plication for a rate readjustment promising an annual 
revenue gain of approximately $46,000 if the rail carriers 
should obtain all the traffic they hoped to take away from 
the water carriers. It was disclosed by the Commission’s 
investigation that this would be at the expense of an an- 
nual rail revenue loss from other points of in excess of 
$86,000, or nearly twice as much loss as gain. 

“Transportation for a supposed margin over so-called 
‘out-of-pocket’ cost should only work as a rate exception 
and certainly this ‘added cost’ theory cannot apply as 
between regulated carriers. If so, the rule would fairly 
work both ways and the results could be but disastrous 
if applied to the competing regulated carriers. In fact, 
this would end at zero if carried to its logical conclusion. 

“And not infrequently the information on which the 
railroads are influenced to turn to the ‘added cost’ theory 
is not authentic. For instance, the rail carriers recently 
published a $1.20 water competitive rate by independent 
action because of ‘reliable representation’ that it would 
take a rate that low to get the business. Actually, the 
total cost was $1.62 for the comparable water carrier 
service. 

“One of the inherent advantages of water transporta- 
tion within its natural field is low cost. And the very 
reference to inherent advantage assumes an independence 
as between the modes of transportation in the rate sys- 
tems, with the rates reflecting the respective inherent ad- 
vantages. In short, there is no justification for adoption 
of the railroad’s rate pattern by the several types of car- 
riers but instead lower cost should be reflected by lower 
rate levels. It is my own judgment that in their rate 
making the water carriers will desire to continue rate 
making on the ‘cost of service’ theory rather than on the 
theory of ‘what the traffic will bear’. That shippers gen- 
erally support this idea is evidenced by the recent effort 
of the National Industrial Traffic League to secure sus- 
pension of the truck rates which have been increased to 
the rail level. 


Temperate Policy Required 


“There should be time for organization and for sys- 
tematizing so that a sound program may be evolved from 
informed study upon which to base plans for necessary 
changes in the conduct of the business of transportation. 
But numerous reductions are being currently published 
by the railroads on a water competitive basis. If these 
attacks are to continue on the water rates, precedents 
established now in these skirmishes may set the pattern 
before there is a comprehensive study for adjusting trans- 
portation to the national transportation policy. 

“The railroads are old hands at the game of regula- 
tion. The water carriers are new at the game. ‘There 
should be no drastic rate changes until the water carriers 
have become acclimated to the new system and properly 
organized to deal with the regulatory authorities on a 
more equal basis. There should be a temperate and sane 
policy rather than ruthless warfare. That-is to say there 
should be too much good sense to seek a solution through 
the ruinous course of destructive competition. And, 
of course, at the opposite extreme, there should be no 
effort to force up present freight rates through the med- 
ium of this regulation. In short, these selfish disagree- 
ments, which incidentally expose every weakness to pa- 
trons and competitors alike, should be subordinated dur- 
ing this period of adjustment to the new system, and 
particularly until proper systems of accounting have been 
established. 
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“The cost determinations are necessarily all important 
jn determining whether rates are being cut below cost to 
attract traffic from other modes of transportation. The 
need is to protect and foster and the Commission might 
secure united support for such a moratorium as I have 
in mind, through a pre-hearing conference on the 
numerous pending I & S cases involving water com- 

etitive rates. 

“It should be possible to accomplish much through 
voluntary action within the limits of the law if there can 
be mutual confidence and co-operation. And unques- 
tionably there is an important field for co-operation where 
there is no real conflict of interest. In fact, it will fre- 
quently develop that the best interests of the several types 
of carriers are less divergent than often supposed. For 
example, all regulated carriers could join hands to in- 
fluence the elimination of certain exemptions, and also 
press for extension of regulation to certain of the un- 
regulated carriers. 

“The Transportation Act of 1940 provides for a board 
of investigation and research. This board is to study 
the place each mode of transportation should take on the 
basis of ‘inherent advantages.’ The board members have 
not yet been confirmed but even in advance of the board's 
study, particularly in this period of transportation strain, 
there should be careful thought and orderly planning, 
coupled with a moderate policy of one type of carrier 
towards the other, to the end that, each mode of trans- 
portation may fit into its economic sphere of operation 
from the standpoint of public benefit and the economic 
value and cost of each service. 

“As an example of a character of co-ordination operat- 
ing to the profitable advantage of all interests, although 
this is a service matter, the railroads should discontinue 
merchandise cars for the small tonnage stations, with 
fully loaded merchandise cars to key points from which 
distribution could be made by truck to these small ton- 
nage stations for an economic distance in each direction, 
as some of the railroads are now doing. This would 
mean a tremendous box car conservation when applied 
on a country-wide basis, with both a helpful reduction 
in expense and the release of equipment for full loading 
profitable service. The newly regulated water carriers 
are coming to test under these emergency conditions, 
and, under such conditions, an adjustment as between 
the carriers to the respective spheres of economic opera- 
tion may be accomplished with each reflecting its in- 
herent advantages, with the minimum of controversy.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


No government project would have a more ruinous 
effect upon the general economy of our nation and in 
particular upon the economy of our transportation sys- 
tems than the St. Lawrence Seaway, according to B. D. 


‘Tallamy, chief engineer of the Niagara Frontier Plan- 


ning Board. The cost of the project, the magnitude of 
which is greater than anything that the engineering pro- 
fession has yet undertaken, Mr. Tallamy said, would be 
much greater than the estimate and would approximate 
$650,000,000. The ultimate cost, including interest on 
the funds used during construction, would exceed $1,- 
000,000,000, he said. Other similar undertakings greatly 
exceeded their estimates of cost. The Chicago Drainage 
Canal cost 3 times its estimate; the Suez Canal 24 times 
and the Panama Canal over twice the original figure, he 
continued. Mr. Tallamy based his figures on the fact 
that the data used by the government in its estimate does 
not represent the actual conditions. For example, he 
Pointed out, the 27-foot channel really doesn’t mean a 
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27-foot channel but one that will be deeper in rock forma- 
tions and less deep in mud formations. Obviously, he 
said, costs figured on the basis of a 27-ft. channel will be 
greatly exceeded if it is to be a channel of less than 27 
ft. in mud sections and deeper in rock sections. 

“No allowance was made for the deepening of harbors 
on the Great Lakes,” he said. “What good is a 27-ft. 
waterway connecting the ocean with the Great Lakes if 
there are no harbors on the Great Lakes of sufficient 
depth to accommodate the vessels which might use the 
proposed 27-ft. channel? Certainly the principal harbors 
on the Great Lakes will have to be deepened in the event 
the St. Lawrence project is constructed. Such deepen 
ing must be charged off as a part of the entire scheme.” 

To refute the argument that more power is needed in 
that section of the country, Mr. Tallamy said that an 
additional 340,000 hp. can be had by merely increasing 
the withdrawal of water from the Niagara river so that 
idle and partially idle plants can be put to work and still 
more power could be generated by the installation of 
steam turbines in 14 to 18 months. 

“Of course,” he continued, “the primary purpose of 
building the waterway is the creation of a commercial 
route for the movement of traffic during the normal peace- 
time pursuit of business, both in this country and in 
Canada. But unfortunately the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
because of its geographic and other limiting features, 
will not do what advocates claim. Instead it would dis- 
rupt existing United States transportation systems and 
certain other major industries to such an extent as to be 
exceedingly deleterious to those enterprises. 


Railroads Still Essential 


“The construction of the waterway would not permit 
the abandonment of parallel railroad facilities, as these 
roads would be required to transport all of the traffic 
during the winter months—over five months of the year 
—when it would be impossible to operate the St. Law- 
rence Canals. The railroad facilities would have to be 
maintained to care for the peak requirements of traffic 
during the winter months—but, during the season of navi- 
gation, these same systems would suffer large revenue 
losses because of traffic diversions to the seaway, i. e., 
should the amount of traffic over the St. Lawrence be 
equivalent to Government forecasts. The transfer of so 
much business from the railroads would occasion great 
revenue losses and thereby further weaken their financial 
stability, curtail their purchasing power and impair their 
ability to pay taxes in support of communities through 
which they pass and in support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“The project would result in substantial loss of em- 
ployment in many industries of both this country and 
Canada ; and the 1,000,000 railroad workers of the United 
States would vie with the mine workers for the rather 
dubious honor of being the greatest loser. Besides the 
railroad employees and miners, huge losses in employ- 
ment would be suffered by dock workers; and those em- 
ployed in facilities for the transfer, storage, weighing, 
manufacturing and similar pursuits,—all because of cur- 
tailment in railroad traffic. 

“None of the existing facilities are anywhere ‘near 
taxed to capacity. Therefore, new avenues of transpor- 
tation cannot be constructed without taking away tonnage 
needed by these existing traffic arteries, to amortize the 
expenditures made to create them. What makes the St. 
Lawrence project even worse is that the transfer of 
business from these existing United States facilities 
would not be to new United States enterprises but~to 
foreign ship owners.” 











tions involved in hoisting coal and wet sand and 

distributing them within the storage pocket, in- 
volving the use of interlocking relay circuits to safeguard 
the different operating cycles, is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of a new overhead coaling station that the 
Pennsylvania recently placed in service at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
In other respects also the new structure incorporates the 
latest developments and practices in coaling-station de- 
sign. Of reinforced concrete construction, it is of par- 
ticular interest because several members that normally 
are carried as dead load by other parts are here so de- 
signed and constructed as to serve primary structural 
purposes, resulting in a highly economical design. 

The new station serves six tracks and is located near 
the enginehouse in the company’s Twenty-Eighth Street 
yard in Pittsburgh. It was constructed to replace a tim- 
ber coaling plant of the trestle type that had become 
obsolete because of the expense of maintaining and oper- 
ating it. In addition to run-of-mine coal, the new struc- 
ture is designed also to handle low-volatile coal which 
is used for firing yard locomotives and through locomo- 
tives while they are within the city limits. Further, the 
plant incorporates sand-drying equipment and storage 
facilities for wet and dry sand. It has capacity for stor- 
ing 1,000 tons of run-of-mine coal, 250 tons of low- 
volatile coal, 200 tons of wet sand and 50 tons of dry 
sand. 

Coal is delivered from the storage pockets to loco- 
motives through 12 gates, 8 of which release run-of-mine 
coal while the other 4 discharge low-volatile coal. These 
gates are manually operated from a platform that ex- 
tends entirely around the storage pocket. Of reinforced 
concrete construction, this platform incorporates open- 
ings, covered with gratings, through which the operators 
can observe the discharge of coal from the gates. 
Equipment for elevating coal and sand to the storage 
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View of the Wes- 
terly Side of the 
New Coaling Plant. 
Note the Operators’ 
Platform Near the 
Bottom of the Stor- 
age Pocket, Which 
Extends Entirely 
Around the Struc- 
ture 


pocket consists of two skip hoists which receive the 
material to be hoisted from double-track twin hoppers, 
each having a capacity of 80 tons of coal. Coal (or 
sand) to be elevated is dumped into these hoppers, pass- 
ing through breaker bars, and then is discharged by 
means of automatic loaders into the skip buckets, each 
of which has a capacity of 135 cu. ft. when coal is being 
hoisted. Wet sand is hoisted in the same buckets that 
handle coal, but since the sand is heavier than coal it 
is necessary to reduce the volumetric capacities of the 
buckets when handing this material. For this reason the 
rear plate of each hoist bucket is especially designed with 
a hinged connection so that it can be collapsed inward, 
thereby reducing the capacity of the bucket by the neces- 
sary amount for handling sand. 

Each of the hoists is powered by a two-speed 25-50-hp. 
motor, and is capable of elevating coal or sand at the 
rate of 75 tons per hour, the total hoisting capacity being 
150 tons per hour. These hoist units are automatic in 
operation and can be operated either unbalanced or elec- 
trically interlocked for balanced operation, wherein one 
bucket ascends while the other descends, thereby econo- 
mizing in the use of electric power. 


Material Distribution in Pocket 


The hoist buckets discharge into separate collecting 
hoppers in the top of the coaling station, from which the 
material is distributed to the proper bins. Each of the 
collecting hoppers is provided with a motor-operated 
flop gate, the position of which is determined by the char- 
acter of the material being handled at any given time. 
If run-of-mine or low-volatile coal is being hoisted, the 
flop gate in each of the hoppers is so positioned as to 
cause the coal to discharge onto a motor-operated con- 
tinuous apron feeder that delivers it to a drum-type 
magnetic separator which removes any tramp iron that 
may be present. An apron feeder and a magnetic separ- 
ator are provided for each of the two collecting hoppers. 
Another motor-operated flop gate is installed underneath 
each of the magnetic separators, which can be positioned 
to deliver coal into the run-of-mine bin or the low-volatile 
bin, depending, of course, on which type of coal is being 
handled. 

When wet sand is being elevated, the flop gates in 
the collecting hoppers are positioned to divert the mate- 
rial directly into the wet-sand storage bin instead of over 
the apron feeders and magnetic separators. The wet 


sand flows by gravity through four coal-fired sand dryers 
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Features Mark This 
1,250-Ton Coaling Station 


Facility on Pennsylvania is characterized by automatic operation with 
remote control and a new departure in the design of 
the reinforced concrete storage pocket 


located overhead in the coaling station, and on leaving the 
dryers it passes by gravity through screens into the dry 
sand storage bin. Through a system of pipes terminat- 
ing in sand valves, dry sand is distributed to the six 
tracks that are served by the plant. 


Remote Control 


The method by which the operation of the new coal- 
ing station is controlled from a central location, including 
the interlocking circuits for safeguarding the different 
operating cycles, is of particular interest. All of the 
controls involved are located in the hoist house, which 
is situated at the track level between the two hoist-bucket 
runways. A complete set of controls is provided for each 
of the hoisting units, each set consisting of a push-button 
control station and a master control station. 
embodies a material-selector switch with three settings 
—run-of-mine coal, low-volatile coal and sand—and a 
series of colored light bulbs by means of which the oper- 
ator is able to tell if the flop gates are in the proper 
position, if the apron-feeder is in motion and if the mag- 
netic field of the separator is energized. All push but- 
tons for the material-control switches are connected into 
an interlocked relay circuit, thereby safeguarding the 
operating cycle. In other words, it is not possible to 
start the hoisting operation unless the flop gates are 
properly adjusted and unless the distributing feeders are 
in operation. Also, the magnetic fields of the separator 
drums must be energized. 

Each set of controls also includes a hand-automatic 
selector switch, by means of which the hoisting unit may 
be set for either automatic or hand operation. If this 
_ Switch is set in the “automatic” position, the hoist unit 
operates continuously until it is stopped by the push- 
button control or until the particular bin has been com- 
pletely filled, in which case the hoisting cycle is brought 
to a stop by a bin-capacity switch. If the hand-automatic 
selector switch is set in the “hand” position, the hoisting 
unit is subject to manual control by push button, and 
the bucket will stop at either terminal, that is, in the 
filling position in the loading pit or in the discharge posi- 
tion on top of the structure. 


How Controls Operate 


The manner in which the controls are brought into 
Play in the operation of the station can best be under- 
stood through a-description of the steps involved in 


The latter . 


setting the hoisting equipment for elevating a particular 


material. In this description reference will be made to 
the controls for only one of the hoist units. Assume 
that it is desired to hoist run-of-mine coal. For this 


operation the hand-automatic selector switch is set at the 
“automatic” position and the material-selector switch is 
turned to the “run-of-mine coal” position. 

However, before the hoisting cycle can be started there 
are three green lights at the master control station that 
must be burning. One of these indicates whether the 
flop gate of the collecting hopper at the top of the struc- 
ture is in the correct position, another tells whether the 


‘flop gate underneath the magnetic separator is prop- 


erly positioned for run-of-mine coal, and the third indi- 
cates if the feeder motor is in operation and also if the 
magnetic field of the separator has been energized. The 
two signal lights for the flop gates are actuated by double- 





The New Structure As Seen From the East, Six Tracks Are Served, 
There Being Two Coaling Gates to Each Track 
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Partial Plan Section Through Bin-Girder 


Horizontal and Transverse Cross-Sections Through the Lower Portion of the Storage Pocket, Which is Designed to Function as a Hollow 
Girder. Operators’ Platform Serves also as a Stiffening Girdle 


pole, double-acting limit switches at the gates, while that 
for the apron feeder is interlocked with the push-button 
station for the feeder motor. If either or both of the 
flop gates is not in the proper position, as indicated by 
two of the signal lights, or if the apron feeder is not in 
operation, as indicated by the third signal light, the 
necessary adjustments are made by the operator by means 
of the individual manually-operated combination starters 
installed at the machinery floor above the storage bins, 
thus safeguarding proper material delivery to the bins. 
Such adjustments may be necessary when, for instance, 
the safety devices or starters prevent motors from start- 
ing because of over-load, under-voltage, etc. 


Bin-Capacity Switches 


After the hoisting unit has been set in motion it will 
continue to operate until brought to a stop manually by 
use of the push-button controls or by the action of the 
full bin-capacity switch. These switches are of the 
double-pole type, one set of the poles being connected into 
a lighting circuit with red indicating bulbs. Thus, when 
the hoisting equipment comes to a stop the operator is 
able to tell by the red lights whether the stoppage is 
due to the action of the bin-capacity switches or to some 
other interference in the circuit. 

While the hoisting unit is elevating coal, the apron 
feeder runs continuously.- However, the electrical cir- 
cuit for the motor that operates the apron feeder in- 
cludes an automatic timing relay which causes the apron 
feeder to continue operating for a brief period after the 
hoisting unit has been brought to a stop by push button 
or by the action of the bin-capacity switches. This as- 
sures that the dump hopper in the top of the structure 
will be entirely emptied, thereby permitting the reposi- 
tioning of the flop gate in this hopper. 

For hoisting low-volatile coal, the automatic controls 
and the sequence of steps involved in setting the equip- 
ment into motion are the same as for run-of-mine coal. 
However, when hoisting sand only one flop gate is in- 


volved for each hoist unit, namely, the one in the dump ° 


hopper at the top of the structure. This is true because 
the apron feeder and the flop gate underneath the mag- 
netic separator are not involved in the sand-hoisting 
operation. Hence, there is only one signal light that 
must be burning before this operation can be started. 


« 


When both buckets are in operation hoisting the same 
material, with the equipment being set for the electric- 
ally-interlocked counterbalanced hoisting cycle, it will 
happen that the cycle will be stopped by the operation of 
a bin-capacity switch, in which event a loaded bucket will 
be stopped at some point in the ascending movement. 
Before the equipment can be used to hoist another type 
of material this loaded bucket must be emptied ; in other 
words it must be possible for the operator to complete 
the hoisting operating cycle. It is for this reason that 
provision is made for hand operation of the hoist units 
by push-button control. The interlocking is such that 
when this is done, assuming that coal is being hoisted, 
the apron feeder and the magnetic separator, which have 
also been stopped, must again be brought into operation 
before the loaded bucket can be emptied. 


Structural Features 


Structurally, the coaling station is of interest not only 
because it embodies the latest practices in the design of 
reinforced-concrete coaling stations but also, as men- 
tioned at the outset, because of the economical nature of 
the design. The superstructure of the coaling station 
has a total height of 129.5 ft. above the top of rail and 
is supported by two three-column reinforced concrete 
bents placed parallel with the coaling tracks. Since this 
coaling station was constructed at an exceedingly busy 
location, the driving of a pile foundation for the struc- 
ture would have been subject to considerable inter- 
ference; for this reason it was decided to carry it on 
concrete cylinders. Two of these cylinders were placed 
under one of the bents and three under the other. They 
were carried down by open-well excavation to rock 
which is about 45 ft. below the track level. At each 
bent location, the concrete cylinders are topped by a 
concrete beam or girder on which the columns in the 
bents are founded. These beams extend to a height of 
5 ft. above the rail level; thus they serve as derailment 
buffers. 

The span of the structure between the center lines of 
the carrying bents is 59 ft. and, in addition, the storage 
pocket overhangs the bents at each end a distance of 
15 ft. 5 in. Thus the total length of the structure is 89 
ft. 10 in., although the upper portion tapers to a smaller 
dimension in the conventional manner. Four of the 
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coaling tracks are located between the supporting bents, 
while the other two are placed outside the bents under 
the overhanging portions, one at each end. The width of 
the superstructure is 25 ft. 


Examples of Design 


Two examples will be cited of the manner in which 
certain members in this structure that would ordinarily 
be carried as dead load by other members are designed 
and constructed to serve primary structural purposes. 
The first instance involves that portion of the storage 
pocket that extends for a height of 23 ft. above the bot- 
tom point of the bins. Here the structure is separated 
by a longitudinal partition into two bins, and each bin 
has a V-shaped floor, with the legs of the Vs placed on 
45-deg. angles. Thus, in cross-section this portion of 
the storage pocket is shaped roughly in the form of a 
large W, with the upper portions of the legs of the W, 
representing the side walls and the partition wall, placed 
vertically. This part of the structure, resembling a hol- 
low girder, is designed to function structurally as an 
integral unit, being reinforced, top and bottom, to resist 
both positive and negative bending moments, for both 
longitudinal girder action and for transverse slab action. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the V-shaped bin floors 
serve a definite primary structural purpose. Struts and 
diaphragms are placed between the walls to act as ties 
and to stiffen the compression flanges. 

The second example involves the operators’ platform 
that extends entirely around the structure at the level 
of the top of the inclined bin floors. In addition to per- 
forming its stated function, this platform, which is of 
reinforced concrete, is designed to serve as a horizontal 
stiffening girder to resist the inward reaction caused by 
the load on the bin floors or to withstand the outward 
pressure of the coal in the bins. These reactions, of 
course, will vary with the loading conditions. 


Construction Procedure 


It was recognized that, to make it possible to employ 
concrete in this manner, full co-operation was required 
in prosecuting the construction work. Locations for the 
construction joints were selected well in advance of the 
work, while the concrete mix used and the rate of plac- 
ing the concrete were such as to insure that the various 
members would perform structurally as intended. Be- 
cause of the special design of the bin-girder, it was neces- 
sary to place the concrete in this part of the structure, 
that is, from the bottom point of the bins to the tops of 
their vertical side walls, in a continuous cast, the quan- 
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tity involved being 365 cu. yd. This concrete was placed 
in 59 hours. 

The bin floors in the-structure, which, as noted pre- 
viously, are arranged on 45-deg. slopes, were so designed 
that they could be placed without the use of top forms. 
While it was felt that this method of procedure could 
have been followed, for practical reasons top forms were 
used. As an added precaution, the falsework supports 
for the bin-girder were kept in place until the two suc- 
ceeding pours in the side walls had set. 

The side walls in the structure have a minimum thick- 
ness of 5 in. while the thinnest roof slabs are only 4 in. 
thick, the latter being carried up successfully on slopes 
ranging up to 49 deg. with the horizontal. The placing 
of concrete in the comparatively thin roof slabs and walls 
required careful work on the part of the construction 
forces. In this work the rate of placing the concrete was 
purposely limited to 6 to 10 cu. yd. per hour, and the 
concrete was thoroughly puddled in the forms. Two 
electrically-driven internal vibrators, having heads 2% 
in. in diameter, were employed in all parts of the struc- 
ture. The slump of the concrete was varied according to 
the conditions of placement, ranging from 3 in. to 4%4 
in. in the floors and from 4% in. to 6 in. in the 5-in. 
side walls. Special care was exercised in positioning the 
reinforcing bars to insure proper cover for resisting the 
severe corrosion conditions encountered at this location. 

Wood forms, consisting of 7%-in. ship-lap material, 
were employed on the project, being re-used several 
times. No form oil was employed, and in preparing the 
forms for re-use, they were cleaned by simply brushing 
off any rough accretions, no attempt being made to clean 
them thoroughly. The forms were left in place from 
three days to two weeks, and moist curing was con- 
tinuous for a maximum of one week. 


Construction Schedule 


Work on the foundations for the new coaling station 
was started on May 20, 1940, and was completed on 
June 11. The construction of the superstructure was 
started on the latter date and the station was placed in 
operation on December 15, or 6 months and 4 days later. 
The yard tracks and engine-servicing facilities at the 
location of the new structure serve an average of about 
200 engines in each 24-hr. period, and during the con- 
struction work it was necessary to keep them in contin- 
uous operation ; hence the completion of the station with- 
in the time period mentioned was an accomplishment of 
considerable proportions. 

This coaling station was designed and erected by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
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U. P. Wins Safety Contest 


OR the thirteenth time in the last 18 years and 
for the fifth year in succession, the Union Pacific 
System has led group A in the railroad employees 
national safety contest conducted each year since 1923 

by the National Safety Council. 

Awards to winners of the contest were made by John 
Stilwell, president of the National Safety Council at a 
dinner at Chicago on May 7. Winners of the contest 
were as follows: 


Group Standard Railroads 


A Union Pacific 

B Michigan Central 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range ~ 
Missouri-IIlinois 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Pullman Company 


St. Louis Zone 

Atlanta Shop . 
Switching and Terminal Railroads 
Ogden Union Railway & Depot Co. 
Birmingham Southern 


w> LTA sevua 


Awards were accepted on behalf of the winners by 
W. M. Jeffers, president of the U. P.; J. L. McKee, 
assistant vice-president and general manager of the M. 
C.; Carl R. Gray, Jr., executive vice-president of the 
C. St. P. M. & O.; P. H. Van Hoven, first vice-presi- 
dent of the D. M. & I. R.; C. F. Larson, superintendent 
of safety of the Missouri Pacific and the M-I; A. Syver- 


son, vice-president and general manager of the L. S. & © 


I.; L. P. Hanson, superintendent of the St. Louis Zone 
of the Pullman Company; J. Darragh, manager of the 
Atlanta shop of this company; R. E. Edens, superin- 
tendent of the O. U. Ry. & D. Co.; and H. E. Parker, 
president of the B. S. 

Credit for the “esprit de corps” that prevails on the 
Union Pacific System and that has made possible the re- 
sults attained on this railroad was given to the late Carl 
R. Gray and to Mr. Jeffers. The U. P.’s record, accord- 
ing to Lew R. Palmer, conservation engineer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
and secretary of the Committee of Award, is significant 
to the entire railroad industry and should be a guide for 
their future efforts. If, his report continued, the U. P.’s 
employee fatality rate which, for the 17 years from 1923 
to 1940 averaged 0.15 deaths per million man-hours 
worked, had been maintained by all railroads during 
this period, 6,443 employee lives would have been saved. 
In addition, Mr. Palmer suggested that the railroads set 
a new goal for the reduction of injuries to employees so 
that by 1942 they will have prevented 1,000,000 injuries 
for the period from 1923 to 1942. At present their 
safety activities have prevented 902,342 reportable in- 
juries since 1923. 

The Michigan Central, again a winner, the report 
showed, has been a consistent contender for honors in 
railroad safety and has been close to the top of Group 
B year after year. This group has had the lowest group 
average casualty rate for 10 consecutive years. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha is the 
leader in Group C for the third successive year. It has 
received two awards. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, winner of Group 
D, has led this group 12 times. It has the distinction 
of establishing the lowest employee casualty rate ever 
recorded in Group D. 

The Missouri-IIlinois is a repeat winner in Group E. 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming won the award in 
Group F for the third time in five years. This road has 
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operated for nine consecutive years without a fatality 
to any of its employees. The St. Louis zone of the Puli- 
man Company was declared a winner for the fourth 
time. 

The Ogden Union Railway & Depot Co. first became 
eligible to participate in the contest in 1938 and has led 
Group A of switching and terminal railroads for three 
years. It received its second award. The Birmingham 
Southern, winner of Group B, was a close runner-up in 


1939, 


New System Safety Records 


The report also called attention to new system saiety 
records established in 1940. The Great Northern, dur- 
ing the 10 years from 1931 to 1940, operated 2,472,444 - 
000 passenger miles without a passenger fatality in a 





William Jeffers, President of the Union Pacific, Right, Receiving 
Award from John Stilwell, President of the National Safety Council 


train or train service accident. The Central of Georgia, 
during the 19 years from 1922 to 1940, operated 2,071,- 
655,000 passenger miles without a fatality to a passen- 
ger in a train or train service accident. The Pere 
Marquette, during the 18 years from 1923 to 1940, 
operated 1,325,246,000 passenger miles without a passen- 
ger fatality in a train or train service accident. The 
Delaware & Hudson, during the 16 years from 1925 to 
1940, operated 1,098,900,000 passenger miles without a 
passenger fatality in a train or train service accident. 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, during the 18 
years from 1923 to 1940, operated 1,004,496,000 passen- 
ger miles without a passenger fatality in a train or train 
service accident. Previous to 1940, the New York Cen- 
tral, during the 16 years from 1923 to 1939, operated 
50,463,685,000 passenger miles without a fatality to a 
passenger in a train accident. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, during the five years from 1933 to 1937, oper- 
ated 3,795,347,000 passenger miles without a passenger 
fatality in a train or train service accident. The Union 
Pacific, during the five years from 1931 to 1935, oper- 
ated 2,680,458,000 passenger miles without a passenget 
fatality in a train or train service accident. 

The Wilmington shop of the Pullman Company, dur- 
ing the four years from 1937 to 1940, operated 5,105,032 
man-hours without a reportable employee casualty. Pre- 
viously, the Finley shop of the Southern at Birmingham, 
Ala., during the period from December 19, 1928 to Feb- 
ruary 19, 1931, operated 6,802,859 man-hours without a 
reportable employee casualty. 












AILWAY AGE, September 5, 1913, published an 
R article entitled: “Alaska’s Need Of Railway De- 
velopment.” Therein I outlined the history of 
the Alaskan railroads, with supplemental suggestions re- 
lating to the transportation, commercial, military and 
naval needs of the territory. The suggestions were em- 
phasized with an admonitory warning which read: “. . . 
when we consider the possibility of an American-Asiatic 
war.” Directly following the final paragraph of the 
article a news dispatch appeared. It read: 


“Trans-Siberian Railway—At a recent railway conference 
the representatives of the Canadian Pacific Railway asked that 
the Korean Railways be connected with the regular through 
services of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and that the same 
arrangement should be effected with the railways of Northern 
China. This proposal has now been adopted, and Seoul and 
Peking are now on the regular round-the-world itinerary via 
Russia and Canada.” 


Time marches on! Today, Korea and Northern China 
(Manchuria) are provinces of Japan. The banner of 
The Rising Sun is at the mast head as far south as the 
“Burma Road,” and threatens the East Indian islands. 
Siberia and Russia are in the grip of a communistic 
government ; Canada is at war with dictatorial Germany, 
and the great Canadian Pacific Railway System, there- 
fore, is not now “on the regular round-the-world itin- 
erary with Seoul, Peking and the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way.” 


Alaska’s Natural Resources 


Alaska: A land of vast undeveloped resources and 
far reaching geographic boundaries—our last American 
frontier. 

Its territorial and insular outposts, if superimposed 
upon the continental United States, would extend from 
Charleston, S. C., to San Francisco Bay, and from the 
Minnesota-Canadian boundary to the Rio Grande. A 
land exceeding one half million square miles in area, it 
is one-fifth the size of the United States. It ranges 
through 63 degrees of longitude from British America 
to Asiatic waters, and 20 degrees of latitude from the 
North Pacific to the Arctic seas. Good reason had the 
Aleutian natives for naming it “Alaschka,” their tribal 
expression for “Great Country.” 

It was purchased from Russia, March 30, 1867, by 
Secretary of State William Henry Seward, for $7,200,- 

00. Scorned as “Seward’s Folly,” it has demonstrated 
his profound wisdom. The returns—fisheries and whal- 
ing, $1,000,000,000; gold (placer and lode), $536,000,- 
000; copper, $227,500,000; other minerals, $53,300,000 ; 
furs, forestry and miscellaneous products, $200,000,000. 
Only an inscrutable Providence knows the value of its 
yet undeveloped mineral resources and its future repro- 
duction of fisheries. Its estimated timber stands ap- 
proximate 85 billion feet board measure. The estimate 
ot undeveloped bituminous and anthracite coal adjacent 
to the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad is 4 bil- 
lion tons; and of that adjacent to the Alaska Railroad, 
9 billion tons. 

Alaska must always remain American. It is the ver- 
tex of our Pacific quadrilateral of defense; the axis ex- 
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tends from Panama to Manila; the pivotal base at Hono- 
lulu, with the southerly laterals convergent in American 
Samoa—far beyond the Equator. It is our territorial 
sentinel guarding the North circumpolar routes lead- 
ing from Europe and Asia. In 1937, via those routes 
came the three Russian army aviators from Moscow to 
Alaska, to Vancouver Barracks, Washington, to San 
Francisco Bay, to Los Angeles. Their names? Belia- 
koff, Chickaloff and Baidukoff ! 

Study those aerial routes. They have many times 
been studied by the military general staffs in Tokio, 
Moscow, and Berlin; no detail of military value was ig- 
nored. During -the many cloudless days and long sum- 
mer twilights of the Arctic regions and during the course 
of human events the continent of North America may 
become a magnetic attraction for hostile, rather than 
peaceful, aviators via Alaska; yes, possibly, also, via 
the North American island of Greenland. 


Alaska’s Transportation Facilities 


The transportation facilities serving Alaska are the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway & Navigation System; 
the Alaska Railroad (government owned and operated) ; 
the Alaska Steamship Lines; the Northland Transporta- 
tion; the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Steamships; the Pan American Airways; and variable 
sailings of independent steamships. In addition to Pan 
American, which operates from Seattle to Fairbanks, 
the White Pass & Yukon Railroad and the Alaska Rail- 
road operate aerial services to off line points. The 
White Pass & Yukon operates stern wheel river steam- 
ers from the end of rail at White Horse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada, to Dawson with connections to interior 
Alaska via the Yukon River. Its rail division extends 
from the operating headquarters at Skagway, Alaska, to 
White Horse. The Alaska Railroad extends from 
Seward, on the Southwestern Alaskan coast to Fair- 
banks via Mount McKinley National Park. Both rail- 
roads operate during winter on reduced schedules. 

The Alaska Steamships (Alaska Line) operate from 
Seattle to all Southeastern and Southwestern Alaskan 
ports, with summer sailings to Nome on the Seward 
Peninsula. The Northland Transportation ships operate 
from Seattle to all Southeastern and Southwestern ports, 
but not to Nome. The Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railway ships (being foreign owned) carry 
passengers and freight only between Vancouver and 
Skagway. They operate an international service, how- 
ever, between Seattle and Vancouver. They cannot carry 
between two American ports. With the exception of 
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Nome, which is open to Bering Sea, all Alaskan ports 
are open to navigation during winter. 


Copper River & Northwestern R. R. 


Since 1910, until 1939, the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad served the region of the Copper and 
Chitina Rivers, between Cordova port in Southwestern 
Alaska, and the now depleted Bonanza Copper Mine, 
196 miles inland from Cordova. This had been oper- 
ated by the Kennecott Copper Corporation ; the railroad, 
the mine, and the “Alaska Line” steamships being sub- 
sidiaries of Kennecott. The notable steel cantilever 
bridge which carries this railroad across the Copper 
River between Miles and Childs Glaciers, known as the 
“Miles Glacier bridge,” cost $1,500,000. Its structural 
design had the professional approval of the late Ralph 
Modjeska. There are three other modern steel bridges 
located on this now non-operated railroad. The stand- 
ard gage roadway must not be allowed to disintegrate. 
It should be acquired by the federal government for 
contingent military use, or rehabilitated motor highway, 
in event of war, and the Miles Glacier bridge should 
now be guarded with a military detail as a safeguard 
against any destruction. 

By reason of the breakage of huge bergs from the 
frontal of Miles Glacier, upstream, during summer 
seasons, any serious demolition of this bridge would be 
difficult of repair until winter, when the glacier is im- 
passive and the river frozen. Paradoxical, as it may 
seem, the bridge could be built only during a winter 
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season (1910-11), and _ extraordinary engineering 
methods were required. The bridges on the Alaska 
Railroad are not threatened by “active” glaciers and the 
now rapidly expanding military aerial bases at Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks will serve as effective protection for 
the line. 


Alaska Railroad 


Construction of the Alaska Railroad commenced in 
1914 and was completed in 1923. It should have been 
built from Chitina Junction on the Copper River & 
Northwestern, as recommended by the Commission ap- 
pointed by President William H. Taft, of which Major 
J. J. Morrow, United States Army, and Geologist Alfred 
Hulse Brooks, were members. In 1910, Locating Engi- 
neer Henry Deyo, by direction of Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer Erastus C. Hawkins of the Copper River 
& Northwestern, located a feasible line from Chitina to 
Fairbanks, and barring any minor rectifications, Deyo's 
was the line that should have been adopted. The main 
line of the Copper River & Northwestern had already 
been built through the Chugach Mountains on a water 
level grade, and joint traffic arrangements could have 
been made with that railroad. Mr. Brooks knew this. 
As Chief Geologist of the Alaskan Division, United 
States Geological Survey, he had been familiar with 
Alaska during a period of twenty years. He knew the 
general geophysical features of all possible routes better 
than any other man. 

President Taft’s successor, Mr. Wilson, ignored the 
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Morrow-Brooks report and appointed a second commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of William C. Eades, chief 
engineer, Northwestern Pacific Railroad. Mr. Eades 
had never been in Alaska. The route of the present 
Alaska Railroad was adopted. Its construction and 
maintenance costs to date approximate $70,000,000. It 
is now, however, by reason of its operation during the 
past seventeen years, a domestic, commercial and military 
necessity to the region through which it operates. Its 
name, “Alaska Railroad,” was selected by President Wil- 
son. It should have been named the Seward, Mount 
McKinley & Fairbanks Railroad, in order that the pros- 
pective tourist or commercial man from Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, or Kansas, could readily know in what section 
of Alaska’s vast territory it operates. It should now be 
so renamed before the 1941 tourist season. Its physical 
protection, also, should be assured against all hazards. 


Communication System 


The Signal Corps, United States Army, operates the 
“Alaska Communication System,” founded at the turn 
of the century by the late Major General Adolphus 
Washington Greely. Originally a cable and land tele- 
graph line, it has been developed to a high degree of 
efficiency with dual radio telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice between Seattle and all principal points in Alaska. 
Also, transmission of messages is assured to all com- 
mercial telegraph offices in the United States and Can- 
ada. This Army Signal Corps System also maintains 
contact between Alaskan. bases and naval units at sea 
and the Bremerton Navy Yard on Puget Sound. 

The White Pass & Yukon Railway & Navigation 
System; the “Alaska Line” steamships; the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railway ships, have oper- 
ated since 1900 when gold placer development com- 
menced in the upper and lower Yukon River valley. 
They have served long and faithfully in the develop- 
ment of Alaska, Northern British Columbia and the 
Canadian Yukon. The Northland Transportation ships 
and the Pan-American aerial planes are of more recent 
establishment. All of these transportation instrumentali- 
ties, however, are actively capable and in event of the 
United States becoming involved in war they would 
serve not only loyally but, also, effectively in the national 
interests. Their economic stability should not be im- 
paired by encroachment of any unnecessary competition. 


Proposed Highway to Alaska 


We come now to the proposals for construction of an 
automotive highway between the Pacific Northwest of 
the continental United States and the interior of Alaska 
via British Columbia and the Canadian Yukon. Much 
has been written and said about these proposals, allegedly 
in the interest of our “military security” and national 

well being. As they have been leavened with a degree 

of iridescent exuberance and as our military security 
1s now the national paramount issue, it is an appropriate 
time to set forth in seriatim some analyses of the pro- 
posals. 

Before doing so, and as approximately 1,300 miles of 
the proposed highway would lie within Canadian domain, 
It is in order to remind the reader that the military and 
naval security of Alaska and the Puget Sound region is 
tantamount to a like security of the entire Canadian Pa- 
cific coast region, and no gesture of legerdemain or oral 
sophistry can alter that geographical fact. The provision 
of money for the construction would rest with the United 
States treasury. The various proposals have been under 
advisement by “The Alaskan International Highway 

Commission,” provided for by an Act of Congress, May 
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31, 1938. A preliminary report by this joint American- 
Canadian Commission was transmitted to the President 
April 20, 1940, who in turn referred it to Congress, 
April 25, 1940, without recommendations. 

According to a recent issue of Railway Age, a bill has 
been introduced in Congress, requesting an apprepria- 


tion of $25,000,000 for construction purposes. The bill 
has not yet been passed and the joint commission is now 
holding additional sessions for further consideration of 
the proposals. After reading the official report and 
various magazine and public press comments; which 
severally set forth a variety of views, some of them con- 
flicting, the following analyses are offered: 


Highway Routes Analyzed 


1—Two alternate routes are proposed; “A” north 
from Hazelton on the Canadian National Railway, and 
“B,” north from Prince George, on the same rail line. 
Route “A” is closer to the British Columbia and South- 
eastern Alaska coasts while “B” follows the “Rocky 
Mountain Trench,” 250 miles back from the coast. The 
former would contact the White Pass & Yukon Rail and 
River Divisions at White Horse, and follow those trans- 
portation facilities down the Yukon to Dawson or Forty 
Mile, with a short diverging road thence to the Alaskan 
boundary; thence via Alaskan highways to Fairbanks. 

Until Dawson or Forty Mile is reached there would 
be no gesture toward Alaska, other than two or three 
lateral roads proposed for reaching Juneau, Skagway, 
and other points, on the Southeastern Alaska coast. 
Both “A” and “B” routes would be virtually Canadian 
highways rather than United States-Canada-Alaska In- 
ternational highways. Domestic development of com- 
munities and countryside along either routes and all 
monies earned from tourist traffic would accrue to Cana- 
dian interests, rather than American. According to 
press reports and the Commission’s preliminary report, 
the Canadian authorities favor the Rocky Mountain 
Trench, Route “B,” far inland in Canada, and isolated 
from the Southeastern Alaskan coast. They should, 
probably, as they are loyal to their Canadian interests. 

A third and fourth partial “combination” of routes 
are offered: One diverging northwesterly from White 
Horse on the White Pass & Yukon to a crossing of the 
White River; thence to the Alaskan boundary and to 
Fairbanks. This would leave Dawson and other locali- 
ties (situated in Canadian territory) isolated from the 
highway and naturally they are inclined to oppose this 
diverging route. 

The fourth proposed route is partially Canadian but 
would have initial terminus at Haines in Southeastern 
Alaska, near the port of Skagway, operating headquar- 
ters of the White Pass & Yukon Railroad. This route 
would cross the Chilkat watershed to Canadian terri- 
tory; thence contact the third proposed diverging route 
from White Horse; thence continue across the White 
River to the Alaskan boundary; thence to Fairbanks. 

2—Any one of the first three proposed routes would, 
if constructed and operated, tend to diminish seriously 
the seasonal summer traffic now obtained by the Amer- 
ican and Canadian steamship lines operating from Seattle 
and Vancouver to Skagway and other Southeastern and 
Southwestern Alaskan ports and leave these long oper- 
ated services to depend precariously upon winter traffic ; 
thereby undermining their economic security and. this in 
turn resulting in a hazard of discontinued service and 
unemployment of men now long in service. There have 
been suggestions that this proposed Canadian highway 
would connect Alaska with an all-route highway to South 
America via Mexico and Central America. It looks 
inviting on paper. 





However, I have long been familiar 
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with the climatic conditions north of the 49th parallel 
and south of the Rio Grande and I know that south of 
the latter river, and generally south of the United States 
Canada boundary, automotive travel is practicable dur- 
ing 12 months of the year. North of the Canadian 
boundary such practicability rapidly diminishes as the 
Yukon basin is approached, where, during the late 
autumn, winter and early spring seasons thermometer 
readings range as low as 70 degrees minus. 

3—The route from Haines in Southeastern Alaska is 
unjustified as it would require a synthetic development 
of port facilities at that Indian Mission while only 20 
miles distant is the port of Skagway, which has been 
operating for 40 years, and has ample rail and dockage 
facilities for service direct to White Horse and Yukon 
River points, with steamboat service. If an automotive 
highway were built from Haines across the Chilkat 
watershed (a rugged coastal barrier), it would still be 
necessary to use steamships for passenger and freight 
transport from Seattle, 1,000 miles distant. As such 
traffic for points in Southwestern Alaska and interior 
points via the Alaska Railroad would be but 36 hours 
farther west, there could be no logic in leaving the steam- 
ship or transferring freight at Haines for a detour across 
a mountain range to Canadian territory; thence north- 
westerly, and cross the same mountain barriers again 
before reentering Alaska. This rainbow route may be 
waived without further ado. 


Competition with Rail and River Services 


4—Any one of the proposed routes would not only 
detract from the earnings of the steamship lines and 
the White Pass & Yukon rail and river services, but 
would also seriously diminish earnings of the govern- 
ment owned Alaska Railroad. Passenger and freight 
traffic now moving to Fairbanks and other interior points 
via the Alaska Railroad north from Seward would move 
via Canadian territory; through White Horse and via 
Dawson or across the White River. The Alaska Rail- 
road was built with funds from the federal treasury and 
it is now proposed to provide more funds from the same 
financial fountain for building highway facilities in 
Canada to undermine the economic stability of the first 
investment. If a highway from Haines to Fairbanks 
via Canadian territory would be a strange interlude, the 
economic undermining of an American federal invest- 
ment of 20 years ago (the Alaska Railroad), with an 
appropriation in 1941 from the same federal source would 
be a travesty. 

5—The shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. Some people in the Pacific Northwest 
(Washington and Southern British Columbia) envison 
a flood of automotive tourist travel through Spokane, 
Okanogan, Seattle, and Vancouver (BC). A large per- 
centage, however, from the Atlantic states and southeast 
of the Rockies, would operate their cars via the shorter 
route; Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton; thence, to Prince 
George or Hazelton, British Columbia. There would be 
a four-month period of tourist travel, also a six-months 
movement of highway trucks, carrying passengers and 
freight in competition with the American and Canadian 
railroads and steamships; also the White Pass & Yukon 
rail and river service. If the direct objective were 
Alaska, or the Canadian Yukon, such traffic would not 
have operating reason for crossing the Rocky and Bit- 
terroot Mountains to Washington state for an angular 
north movement. 

6—In the event of war and involved military con- 
ditions in Alaska our troop and supply movements from 
military fields and depots east of the Rockies should, 
manifestly, move via the more direct “‘Saskatchewan- 
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Alberta Route,” to connection with the highway at 
Prince George or Hazelton. This would automatically 
defeat any reality of the present dream of Americans 
in our Pacific Northwest in their vision of commercial 
or military movements through Spokane and Seattle, 
We may assume the Canadians would be friendly to such 
intra-Canadian traffic movement as their military safety 
depends, geographically, upon our own. Although we 
have commercial and military resources in the Spokane 
and Puget Sound regions our major resources are in 
Eastern regions. 

7—The construction of the proposed highway would 
require movement of vast quantities of materials—bridge 
fabrications, machinery, cement, hardware and miscel- 
lanea—from the Chicago-Pittsburgh districts. These, 
also, would seek the short traffic routes via Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways to the construc- 
tion fronts at Prince George or Hazelton. A relatively 
small proportion only would move over the rail and 
steamship routes via Seattle and Vancouver, B. C., and 
these would be only those used in Alaska immediately 
east of Fairbanks. The federal owned Alaska Railroad 
would obtain but an insignificant traffic quota for assist- 
ing in building its Canadian competitor. It would sell 
its birthright for a mess of pottage. Look at the map 
and be convinced. It is stated in the Commission’s pre- 
liminary report that the highway would “develop the 
country.” It might develop it to some extent but the 
major development would be in Canada and not in 
Alaska. 


Cost Grossly Underestimated 


S8—The $25,000,000 asked of Congress will not be 
enough. It cost $21,000,000 to build the Copper River 
& Northwestern from Cordova to Kennecott, 196 miles, 
and more than $50,000,000 to build the Alaska Railroad 
from Seward on the Kenai Peninsula to Fairbanks, 450 
miles. To rehabilitate the present highway from Van- 
couver, B. C., to Prince George and Hazelton via the 
Fraser River valley and then build a modern highway 
through a primitive wilderness (one of the most rugged 
regions on the North American continent) to Alaska via 
the Yukon River, would require not less than $50,000,- 
000. An article in the Canadian Geographic Magazine, 
November, 1940, reviewed in detail an exploration ot 
the routes from the windows of an air plane. To de- 
termine a feasible land route it will be necessary to 
come down to earth and devote a monumental amount 
of physical and scientific work with engineering equip- 
ment at much monetary expense before a logical grade 
could be determined. It will not be determined by the 
diversions of a joy ride or by any gestures of black 
magic. , 

9—In addition to the several American and Canadian 
steamship and railroad facilities now serving Alaska and 
the Canadian Yukon Territory, the -commercial aerial 
services have not only been established but they are 
susceptible of a ready expansion promptly when military 
or commercial necessity requires. Also, additional ships 
and railroad transport can be added to the presently 
existing American and Canadian facilities. Nor should 
we overlook the present Pacific Great Eastern Railroad 
now operated by the British Columbia Provincial Gov- 
ernment from Vancouver, B. C., to Quesnal on the 
Fraser River with connection through to Prince George. 
The rehabilitation of existing or development of new 
highways would not add to its longevity. 

10—The existing territorial highways in Alaska (orig- 
inated in 1905 by the late Brigadier General W. P 
Richardson) now total approximately 2,100 miles of 
auto and wagon roads, and approximately 8,000 miles of 
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permanent trails, sled roads, tramways and flagged trails. 


Although the governor’s territorial report for 1940 does 
not refer to the need of an international highway from 
the United States to Alaska via Canada, it does set forth 
the following significant lines: 

“The Territory’s position with respect to taking care 
of the most urgent needs for roads would have been 
better than it had ever been before if the federal gov- 
ernment had stepped up its appropriations for roads in 
Alaska. Unfortunately, no funds at all have been ap- 
propriated by the federal government for new construc- 
tion, which makes the burden upon the territory that 
much heavier.” 

11—Nowhere in the world is there scenery more 
superb than that to be observed from the deck of a 
steamship along the Southeastern and Southwestern 
coasts of Alaska, in the regions of Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway, Mt. St. Elias, Cordova, Valdez and Seward, 
and yet we have Americans who, in their mistaken judg- 
ment, would see huge sums of American money ex- 
pended for building an automotive highway through 
1.300 miles of isolated Canadian wilderness, much of it 
through the Yukon River tundra, and along a great 
detour to Fairbanks in the interior. By the time the 
tourists and itinerants in their sedans and jinrikishas 
arrived in Fairbanks they would probably have little 
vacation money to spend there or elsewhere in Alaska. 
They would have spent the major part of it along the 
Canadian highways. 

12—The Canadian highway built with American 
funds would not only divert tourist traffic from Seattle 
and Vancouver and the American and Canadian steam- 
ships, but it would also divert tonnage by truck oper- 
ation, previously referred to. Freight tonnage moving 
to Alaska and the Canadian Yukon via the American 
transcontinental railroads and the Canadian lines to 
Seattle and Vancouver for transshipment would un- 
doubtedly suffer material decrease. The railroad yards 
in Spokane and Seattle and Vancouver and the steam- 
ship docks at the latter two ports would see their busi- 
ness decrease. 

13—As the highway would lie almost wholly in Can- 
ada, Canadian labor would rightly expect to be em- 
ployed. In view of the economic conditions as they 
exist in Canada and the United States today there is 
no probability that Canada would be justified in im- 
porting American labor to build their highways, even 
though the money were provided by the United States. 

14—We have not observed any authentic official 
clamor in regard to the highway as being a “military 
necessity.” The British fleet in the Mediterranean in 
Its ability to effectively hold the North African coast 
and shell (with ships and planes) the Italian armies is 
an excellent example of the value of a coastal highway’s 
efficiency (which was virtually nothing) when an enemy 
force commands the coast. It is the determined purpose 


‘of our Pacific fleet to effectively hold the coast, not only 


of Alaska but, also, British Columbia, and elsewhere 
south to Panama. We think the fleet personnel has the 
sagacity and the naval power to do that. If it effectively 
holds the coast line it does not appear that an alleged 
military highway” extending 1,300 miles in the Cana- 
dian Rockies and along the Yukon tundra terrene would 
€ necessary. If, by any phenomena of circumstances, 
hostile Asiatic or European forces were able to effec- 
tively contact the port towns or the shore line of Alaska 
and British Columbia, one or two bombing planes from 
their ships, or from any captured shore base, would be 
able, within 30 minutes, to penetrate inland to the high- 
Way and demolish it at its weakest points—elevated 
Passes or abrupt slopes. The British demonstrated 
this along the North African highway. During winter 
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season it would not be necessary for an enemy to de- 
molish the highway; for the higher elevations would 
much of the time be blockaded with snow. 

15—It has been officially proposed that we obtain a 
strip of iand “1,000 feet wide’ for the highway. It is 
alleged that this broad strip would provide airplanes with 
a landing surface and in event of imminent accident in 
the air would also be a ready refuge landing. Like the 
Haines Mission proposal, this, also, is a fallacy. During 
the past 20 years there have been paved highways inter- 
lacing every section of the continental United States, 
and of the many major plane mishaps there has not been 
a single instance of any one of our commercial or army 
planes “landing on a highway.” Gravity recognizes but 
one law; its own, and “man failure” is a synonym for 
intellectual vacuity. Also, a “1,000-foot strip of land” 
is somewhat analagous to a “Polish Corridor” and the 
latter was one of the pretexts for the hell that is abroad 
today in Europe. 


Alternate Proposals 


16—Judged from common sense views, the construc- 
tion of the proposed highway is not justified, and the 
following alternate proposals are, therefore, offered: 

A—That the $25,000,000 be appropriated and ex- 
pended over a course of years for development of addi- 
tional domestic roads and trails in Alaska, an urgent 
need cited by the governor in his 1940 report. 

B—Eighteen months ago the able general manager of 
the Alaska Railroad requested of Washington authorities 
necessary funds for building of a much desired rail cut- 
off from Portage Bay (Port Wells) to Turnagain Arm 
on Cook Inlet, where connection with the main line 
would be effected. It is undeniable that the cutoff is 
needed. The locale is in Alaska and the expenditure of 
the money there would be of direct territorial benefit. 

C—Assuming that the symbol of potential military 
and naval base safety in Alaska to be represented by 
“100,” and if less than the needed 100 per cent of monies 
for this military and naval purpose has been appropriated 
it would be preferable to apply the $25,000,000 to the 
purpose of effecting the ultimate of 100 per cent pro- 
tective perfection in Alaska. At Pearl Harbor (Hono- 
lulu), we have one of the strongest naval bases in the 
world. One of the strongest in the world should be 
located at Dutch Harbor, Alaska. Nothing should be 
neglected in adding to the ability of naval bases for sus- 
taining our Pacific fleet. 

D—tThe British “Air Plane Carrier Illustrious,” even 
under severe Italian attack, was of great value not only 
to the British fleet but also aided the British armies to 
further demoralize the Italians in their retreat on the 
North African coastal highway. Using that perform- 
ance as a lesson, we might better expend $25,000,000 
or $50,000,000 for a naval air plane carrier to bear the 
appropriate name “Alaska” and assign it to the North 
Pacific for operation along the Alaskan, British Colum- 
bia and North Pacific coast. It could cooperate with 
our Alaskan aerial bases and with the Pacific fleet. 

E—When Secretary Seward requested an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of Alaska in 1867, he also requested 
authority to purchase the Danish West Indies and the 
North American island of Greenland. Although the 
islands were purchased of Denmark in 1917, Mr. 
Seward was denied his request in 1867. Greenland also 
should have been purchased in 1917. Why not offer the 
$25,000,000 to the genuine representatives of Denmark 
for a deed to Greenland? When the midget nation is 
released from the stranglehold of the massive German 
army it could well use the money. In the meantime, 

(Continued on page 855) 








C. & O. Handles L. C. L. Efficiently 


_ Avoids terminal delays by use of trucks in transfer service 


and by through package cars 


years as efficient in handling heavy tonnage, but it 

has kept pace equally in handling 1. c. 1. freight 
and, in recent years, has effected a marked improvement 
in its schedules for merchandise traffic. This has been 
accomplished by the use of highway trucks in transfer 
service at junction points, by the use of through package 
cars to avoid re-handling en route, by speeding up trains 
handling merchandise traffic and by the use of trucks in 
intercity service in certain branch line areas. At one 
important point, highway trucks have also been substi- 
tuted for barge service with a material betterment of 
schedules. 


hae Chesapeake & Ohio has been recognized for 


Eliminating Trap and Ferry Cars 


The extent to which trucking is carried out in trans- 
fer service is indicated on the accompanying map, which 
shows the 27 junction points where this type of service 
is performed under contract for the C. & O. These 
involve various types of operations, but all are designed 
to speed the movement of merchandise freight through 
terminals, and studies, backed by actual operating experi- 
ence, indicate that this is being done in every case, with 
a saving of as much as 48 hr. in.some instances. The 
transfers involve movements between the C. & O. and 
only one connecting line at some of the smaller places 
and range from that to terminals like Cincinnati and 
Chicago, where many connecting lines are involved and 
frequently include other operations as well. 

At Charleston, W. Va., for example, the trucks not 
only transfer merchandise between the C. & O. and two 
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connecting lines, but also serve the industrial areas of 
South Charleston and Owens, stations on the C. & O, 
near Charleston on the opposite side of the Kanawha 
river. About 18 truck units are used exclusively in C. 
& QO. service in this one operation. At Cincinnati, the 
transfer between connections is handled by Motor Ter- 
minals, Inc., which serves all lines entering the terminal. 
At this point, the C. & O. has a separate arrangement 
with another contractor to handle merchandise between 
Cincinnati and Stevens, Ky., serving the important inter- 
mediate cities of Covington, Ky., Newport, Bellevue, 
Dayton and Brent. Stevens is the location of the main 
yard of the C. & O. in the Cincinnati area, where east- 
bound trains are made up for road haul. This particular 
operation has advanced the delivery of merchandise 24 
hr. to a large number of stations. 

At Chicago, the trucks transfer merchandise from and 
to connecting lines and also serve all sub-stations as well. 
At Ashland, Ky., the trucks serve the adjacent city of 
Catlettsburg, with attendant service betterments. At 
Norfolk, trucks have been substituted for barge service 
between connecting line stations and also between Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., on the opposite side of the 
Elizabeth river. At Richmond, Va., trucks are used in 
interchanging merchandise with the R. F. & P. and the 
Southern, saving as much as 48 hr. with the latter road 
in some cases. Because of the heavy interchange, the 
convenient location of the stations and the fact that the 
majority of the merchandise is loaded overhead between 
the C. & O. and the Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board, no trucks are used in this transfer. 

In contracting for this highway service, as well as for 


The C. & O. Uses 
Highway Trucks in 
Many Phases of its 
L. C. L. Operations 
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its pick-up and delivery truck service, the C. & O. uses 
the facilities of only one trucking company at each point, 
early experiments with multiple trucking contracts at 
various points showing that this form of operation was 
undesirable from the C. & O. standpoint. 


Other L. C. L. Improvements 


At many freight houses, the C. & O. has staggered the 
hours of its forces to increase the efficiency of operation 
and to comply with the wishes of its customers for earlier 
delivery of freight in the morning and later acceptance 
of shipments in the evening. Sunday freight house oper- 
ations are also conducted at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Colum- 
bus; Huntington, W. Va., and Charleston; Ashland, 
Ky.; Newport News, Va., and Richmond, inbound. Such 
operations have been found valuable in cleaning up all 
freight over the week-end; in increasing the availability 
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important effect in reducing claims on this fragile com- 
modity. A similar arrangement is in effect with a tobacco 
company at Richmond, Va., where the shipments are 
loaded on skids, chalk-marked for the car in which they 
are to be loaded at the freight house. The experience 
of the C. & O. indicates that, where a considerable 
volume of 1. c. 1. business is involved, this type of oper- 
ation is most effective. 

The C. & O. has also been conducting experiments 
with iced containers for handling 1. c. 1. perishables. A 
number of these containers are in operation out of Chi- 
cago and the containers are now being tried out in the 
shipping of fish to western points from the Chesapeake 
Bay area. 


Package Car Plan 


The C. & O. does not have a rigid package car plan 
that is set up and remains unchanged. On the contrary, 
the package car routes are watched carefully from day 


“to day and changed as the necessity arises. This was 
Lj 


exemplified recently when new package cars were put 
on from off-line points to meet the changing demands 





QLa Crosse | brought about by the national defense situation in the 
Newport News and Norfolk areas. 
oT | The C. & O. has also been alert to opportunities for 
Mere the elimination of handling of shipments at interchange 
Warion points. Along these lines, several joint studies have 
been made with other lines to determine where this type 
Delaware : 
Wiuncie of operation may be used to advantage. At Columbus, 
| Columbus Ohio, for example, arrangements have been worked out 
| Richmond Lancaster Whereby several package cars are now loaded through 
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Highway Transfer Trucks Are Used Between Freight Stations at Each of the Interchange Points Shown 


of freight for truckers for early Monday morning deliv- 
eries; in eliminating the congestion previously experi- 
enced because of two days’ accumulation of merchandise 
on the platforms ; and in expediting all freight to connect- 
ing lines. 

_ On all cars of merchandise intended for second morn- 
ing delivery, the billing is forwarded overhead on passen- 


' ger trains, usually arriving a day ahead of the freight 


itself. This eliminates delays to shipments because of 
paper work and also permits the agents to line up their 
freight house forces for the amount of work facing them 
on the following day. It is also of value in giving ship- 
pers advance notification of the arrival of their freight, 
which, in these days where almost every shipment is 
traced, is of distinct advantage in pleasing the patrons. 

At two points, merchandise movement has been 
speeded up by sending check clerks to the industry to 
permit loading direct at the plant. At Lancaster, Ohio, 
a glass company formerly sent a large volume of 1. c. 1. 
shipments to the freight house in a trap car, where they 
were reworked. Sending a check clerk to the plant has 
permitted direct loading and the avoidance of several 
handlings of the glass shipments, which has also had an 





From Chicago, which originates about 12 per cent of 
the total 1. c. 1. tonnage of the C. & O., 38 per cent of 
this tonnage is handled in through cars direct to off-line 
stations or break-bulk points in accordance with this 

olicy. 

The road follows no fixed policy in using any one 
system of handling, all operations being governed by 
the service and efficiency conditions surrounding the par- 
ticular movement. For example, freight from the New- 
port News area arrives in time to catch a fast train west- 
bound out of Richmond. However, freight for destina- 
tions where this train arrives in the evening is not for- 
warded on it but is held 12 hours and consolidated with 
other freight for movement on a train arriving at such 
destinations in the early morning. This policy is also 
in effect at several other terminals. 

The use of many more direct cars now than five years 
ago, in the interest of better service, has not been per- 
mitted to pull down the average load per car. Thus, 
during the year 1934, for example, the average load per 
merchandise car was 10,536 Ib. and, for 1939, with many 
more package cars in operation, this average figure was 
10,611 Ib. a, slight increase. 
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Man-Failure Seen As 


Fault of Managements 


CCIDENTS due to man failure should be charged 
A to responsible railroad officers rather than to em- 

ployees when adequate rules are not published, 
or, if published, are not properly enforced, according to 
W. J. Patterson, commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in an address before a regional safety 
meeting of the Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads at Chicago on May 7. The meet- 
ing, which was attended by 500 employees of the rail- 
roads, was held in conjunction with the nineteenth an- 
nual Midwest Safety Conference. 

The program, over which F. A. Bogue, superintendent 
of safety of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, presided, 
included addresses by P. F. Buckle, superintendent of 
safety of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on the 
safety record for 1940; by H. L. Needham, master 
mechanic of the Illinois Central at Chicago; by F. B. 
Whitman, division superintendent, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at St. Joseph, Mo., on the Safety Problem As 
Seen by An Operating Man; by G. R. Anderson, dis- 
trict supervisor of car maintenance of the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago, on Safety in Car Repair 
and Maintenance Work; by Harry A. Campbell, assis- 
tant chief of the Bureau of Explosives, on Safe and 
Prompt Handling of Explosives for National Defense ; 
by R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Association of American Railroads, on the Trans- 
portation Outlook; by Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer 
of the Alton, on the Human Element in Maintenance of 
Way Safety; and by Charles C. Smith of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on What Is the American 
Way? 


Competition in Avoiding Reporting Injuries 


Mr. Patterson discussed legislation intended to pro- 
mote the safety of travelers and employees, showing that 
as a result of such legislation it was six times as safe 
to be a railroad employee and nearly three times as safe 
to be a passenger, in 1940 as in 1923. 

“T do not refer to statistics of injuries in this connec- 
tion,” he continued, “because unfortunately the use of 
accident statistics in safety contests has affected the 
comparability of the injury totals. There has been com- 
petition, not only in preventing injuries but also in 
avoiding reporting too many. It is, of course, proper 
to get men back to work after an injury without un- 
necessary delay and thereby reduce the number of re- 
portable injuries. Some carriers have gone far beyond 
that and have in fact violated the rules for reporting. 
A comparative study of the reports of several carriers 
has given indication of such a situation and recent in- 
vestigation of the records of some of the carriers has 
confirmed those suspicions. The following are examples 
of accidents not reported : 

“A sheet-metal worker’s little finger was amputated. 
The injured hand was carried in a sling but the records 
show no time was lost from work. 

“A machinist received a seven-inch gash on his right 
leg down to the bone. Six stitches were required. The 
doctor’s report stated that the probable duration of dis- 
ability would be two weeks but the injured man was 
returned to duty after the loss of only two days. 

“A packing hook went through the left hand of an 
apprentice machinist. The doctor applied iodine and 
wrapped the hand with gauze and adhesive tape. About 
30 hours later, to prevent falling into a vat, this em- 
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ployee caught hold of a hot steam pipe and burned the 
palm of his right hand. The doctor applied picric acid 
and wrapped this hand with gauze and adhesive tape. 
No time was reported lost in either instance. How can 
an apprentice machinist pursue his usual work with both 
hands bandaged ? 

“A section laborer suffered a fracture of his right foot. 
The attending doctor applied a cast, gave the laborer a 
crutch and said the disability would exist about six 
weeks. The employee was returned to duty after the 
loss of one day. The attending doctor recorded that the 
injured man was able to do any work that did not 
necessitate his standing on his right foot. I know of 
no job a section laborer could do standing on one foot. 

“These examples make it appear that certain railroad 
officers are more interested in records than in results. 
No railroad officer can get much satisfaction from win- 
ning a medal under those conditions, and it cannot benefit 
the safety movement to bestow medals under such con- 
ditions. The need for accuracy and honesty in reporting 
has repeatedly been brought to the attention of the 
railroads. 


Employee Negligence? 


“At the meeting of the Safety Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads held in New Orleans last 
month, the Committee on Train Accidents presented a 
report which contains information that is misleading. 
It appears therein that a study was made covering 60 
recent accident investigation reports issued by the Com- 
mission, and the statement was made that 45 of these 
accidents were caused by employee negligence. This 
conclusion was based upon the causes as reported by the 
railroads in their monthly reports to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and not upon the causes which were set forth in 
the reports containing the results of the investigations 
by the Commissions. 

“Few of these accidents were attributed to mechanical 
failures. This no doubt is due to the fact that most 
mechanical safety appliances are now specified by law 
and the Commission’s orders and by the further fact 
that the Commission enforces these laws and orders. 
With respect to the publication of proper rules and the 
training of employees to observe them, the situation is 
quite different. These are functions and responsibilities 
of railroad officers. Accidents due to man failure should 
be charged to responsible railroad officers rather than 
employees when adequate rules are not published, or, if 
published, are not properly enforced. It has been my 
experience that rules and regulations are observed by 
an employee about as well as his superior desires to have 
them observed. In other words, the performance of any 
group or organization pretty closely reflects the policy 
of the man at the top. 

“Effective brakes and proper control of speed con- 
tinue to be important elements in the prevention of 
accidents. Within the past year two accidents occurred 
in mountainous territory on one railroad and resulted in 
the death of 3 and the injury of 2 persons. In one, a 
freight train of 33 loaded and 2 empty cars and a caboose 
was moving on a 1 per cent descending grade on a 
branch line near the entrance switch to the main line. 
The engine passed the clearance point and collided with 
the engine of a train moving on the main line. In the 
other accident, a train of 27 loaded and 10 empty cars 
and a caboose was moving on a descending grade, which 
varied between 3.83 and 4.8 per cent. The train got 
out of control, entered a safety track, and became derailed 
at the end of this track. Subsequently, while 16 of the 
cars were being moved from this safety track to a point 
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farther down the mountain, they again got out of con- 
trol and entered another safety track. The light-weight 
braking ratio of the cars involved in both accidents con- 
formed to the Association of American Railroads require- 
ment of 60 per cent or more. The loaded car braking 
ratio was less than 16 per cent on some of the cars and 
less than 20 per cent on most. The reports covering 
these accidents were given wide publicity and a consider- 
able length of time has elapsed since the reports were 
made public. Up to the present a minimum braking 
ratio requirement for loaded cars has not been estab- 
lished by the railroads. It should be. 

“Throughout the country there are a number of rail- 
roads on which automatic block-signal systems were in- 
stalled during the days when maximum authorized 
speeds were considerably less than they are today. At 
the time of these installations the spacing of the signals 
was generally based on the highest speeds then author- 
ized. From time to time the maximum authorized 
speeds have been increased but the signals have not been 
respaced to provide adequate stopping distances be- 
tween adjacent signals. Nor have the systems been 
rearranged so that two or more consecutive signals in 
approach of a signal displaying ‘Stop’ will display restric- 
tive indications.” 

In his address, Judge Fletcher contended that, should 
the country be driven into war, there is no occasion for 
any government control which will extend beyond such 
steps as may be necessary to keep transportation agencies 
informed of our war needs. “Certainly,” he continued, 
“the railroads, and I believe the trucks as well, are 
capable and entirely willing to set up some agencies of 
direction and control, within their own ranks, as will 
make certain that the orders of the government are car- 
ried out, to the end that our war efforts will not be 
handicapped. 

“It should not be inferred from the numerous public 
statements of railroad officers as to the ability of the 
railroads to handle all business offered, that they are 
not alert to the possibilities of the traffic exceeding the 
volume at first estimated. The situation is under daily, 
even hourly, scrutiny.” 


Lack of Supervision Causes Accidents 


Lack of supervision was cited by Mr. Whitman as the 
main reason for accidents. This lack of supervision, 
he pointed out, may be an insufficient number of super- 
visors, unintelligent instruction or the failure of officers 
to set a good example. In support of his contention, 
he described a check of supervisory officers on the 
Burlington which showed that when supervisors watched 
for violations of rules and corrected the violator, the 
number of violations decreased. In the study, 23 rule 
infractions were reported during the first 10-day check, 
11 during the second and 13 in the last. Of the 25 
officers on the staff, 15 reported 47 infractions of 20 
different rules. 

Most mistakes, he concluded, are the result of thought- 
lessness or carelessness and if an employee is properly 
trained to develop the safety habit his natural desire to 
do his work well may be relied upon to eliminate further 
mistakes or failures. If division officers are sincerely 
convinced of the value of rule compliance, then firm con- 
viction will produce the desired results among the em- 
Ployees, who in the main are ready and willing to strive 
for good performance, he said. 


Shop Accidents Under Control 


While not as low in casualty rating as is desired, acci- 
‘ents in shops and on repair tracks are definitely under 
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control, according to Mr. Anderson. Improvements in 
tool equipment, the use of safety devices on machinery, 
the wearing of modern accident prevention equipment, 
better housekeeping, and group supervision have all as- 
sisted in establishing that necessary atmosphere of safety, 
he said. 

Mr. Anderson, in addition to analyzing the causes of 
accidents in shops and repair tracks, presented data that 
he had collected during the year to determine the body 
location of injuries. Hand, wrist, arm and elbow in- 
juries predominate, representing 39.5 per cent of the 
total, the study revealed. Eye injuries were next, with 
19.8 per cent. Only one per cent of these were due to 
the failure to wear goggles. Injuries to the foot, ankle, leg 
and knee were next, comprising 17.6 per cent of the total. 
Head injuries such as lip, nose, cheek, ear and neck, 
followed with a percentage of 12.4 and back, rib, chest, 
side and shoulder injuries were last with a percentage 
of 10.7. 


Record Amount of Explosives Will Be Handled 


The railroads will be called upon to handle more ex- 
plosives than they have ever handled before in the his- 
tory of the country, according to Mr. Campbell. As a 
consequence, he urged a rigid observance of rules gov- 
erning the handling of explosives, as outlined in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Regulations for the 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous Ar- 
ticles by Freight. Some railroads, he said, are now han- 
dling more pounds of explosives in one day than they 
ever transported in a whole year. 

Men are born with the instinct of self-preservation but 
they will not, unless they are trained, develop and use 
this instinct to their full capacity, according to Mr. 
Chinn in his analysis of the human element. Mr. Chinn 
concluded that if a man is once trained to be safety con- 
scious, he will stay that way no matter to what extent he 
may change the nature of his work. A man will be con- 
trolled largely by his mental make-up or attitude. Poor 
supervision on the part of the foreman, which conflicts 
with the better judgment of his men, or dominating ten- 
dencies which lower the morale of his men, disturb the 
mental equilibrium of workers. Improper rest, worry 
and health can upset the mind. 

“When we get our men thinking and talking about 
safety, our problem is half solved, for they will instinc- 
tively do the things they carry in their minds,” he con- 
tinued. “To get men to think about safety, we must 
convince them it is good for them, not in a general way, 
like prosperity, but in a very real and personal way. It 
is good for their health, comfort, well-being and earning 
power and, because it is good for them personally, it is 
good for those who depend on them for the things that 
mean happiness in life. When men become convinced of 
that you can be sure they will become interested.” 





PASSENGERS HELPED MAKE their own Spring timetable on the 
suburban New York, Susquehanna & Western. Shortly before 
daylight saving time went into effect patrons received a ques- 
tionnaire asking them to choose the time for departure of the 
last run from Jersey City (N. J.) terminal and to note other sug- 
gestions. Returns from these enabled the railroad to adapt itself 
better to the needs of its patrons—without added expenditure of 
funds. A later departure time was provided for the evening 
steam train out of Jersey City. A morning commuters’ train 
was speeded up to arrive in Jersey City two minutes earlier, 
enabling passengers to board a ferry landing them in New York 


~more than 10 minutes sooner. The road has also added a num- 


ber of new trips in its rail-car streamliner service and has pub- 
lished its summer timetable in daylight saving time. 








General American Covered 


Hopper Car 


Cars of 70-ton capacity are designed for light weight, max- 
imum operating convenience and long service life 


tion, to reduce the light weight of cars and increase 

their capacity and earning power, the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation has developed a new 
design of 70-ton covered hopper cars for cement service. 
Typical cars of this type, built in the Fall of 1940 for 
the Illinois Central and the Santa Fe, are shown in the 
illustrations, which indicate stencilled light weights of 
53,000 Ib. and 52,300 Ib., respectively, the difference 
being doubtless due to varying weights of different spe- 
cialties applied to the cars. The two car views, taken 
from different angles, give a clear idea of the construc- 
tion. 

This design was produced to retain the desirable 
features of cars of similar type previously manufactured 
by General American, while incorporating modifications 
which give reduction in weight without sacrifice of 
strength, increase in cubic capacity proportional to reduc- 
tion in weight, and operating convenience tending toward 
greater safety during loading and unloading. 


[: accordance with the present trend in car construc- 


How the Cars Are Constructed 


The center sill is composed of two A. A. R. rolled 
steel Z-sections weighing 36.21 lb. per ft. welded con- 
tinuously by automatic process along the center line over 
the full length of the sill. At the ends are strikers of 


welded construction which are welded to the center sill. 
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One of the Illinois Central Cars 
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Center braces are of built-up plate construction also 
welded to the sill. This is designed to assure 100 per 
cent attachment of the center brace to the sill. 

Body bolsters consist of % g-in. web plates with %-in. 
top and bottom cover plates, attached to the center sill 
by riveting on both sides of the sill and over the top. 
The side sills are 6-in. by 3'%4-in. angles. Side-sill ex- 


Principal Dimensions of the General American 70-Ton Covered 


Hopper Car 
LEPES TTL Ny oe oats oof) Nc Se ne Ae ar CREAR RM a 35 ft. 234 in. 
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tensions from each body bolster to the end of the car 
are also 6-in. by 314-in. angles. 

The inside width has been increased to 10 ft., with 
resulting increase in cubic capacity, as shown in the 


table. The side sheets are %o-in. steel, with *4¢-in. 
optional. Side posts are pressed U-sections, combining 


stiffness with light weight and providing an attractive 
as well as a strong welded connection to the side sheets. 
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All slope sheets are 1!4-in. steel, reinforced where 
necessary to provide stiffness and adequate support. 
Slope sheets are attached to the side sheets by welding, 
giving a smooth inside surface for easy sliding of the 
lading. 


Rigid, Water-Tight Hatch Design 


The roof hatch frames are of 3-in. channel construc- 
tion, combining rigidity and accurate alinement with light 
weight. The hinged hatch covers are arranged to swing 
open longitudinally of the car and lie flat against the 
roof when open, thus avoiding obstruction along the 
running board and retaining the reliability of hinged 
construction. By positioning the hatch covers in this 
way, greater safety and more convenience are assured 
when opening and closing the covers. 

Hatch-cover locks are applied individually to each 
cover, assuring positive closure against a resilient gasket 
seal. Less effort is required to apply sealing pressure 
than would be necessary with multiple-lock operation. 
Locking is accomplished by a cam and lever device which 
clamps the cover into positive engagement with the hatch 
frame. 

Schedule AB air brake equipment, with 10-in. brake 
cylinders is applied, the piping being somewhat modified 
to give a more simple and clean-cut arrangement. 
Wheels are rolled steel, with cast-iron wheels optional. 
Spring snubbers are applied in conventional A. A. R. 
trucks when desired. 
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One of the 70-Ton Covered Hopper Cars Recently Built by General American for the Santa Fe 


The $2,000,000 City of Midland, Flagship of the Pere Marquette’s Car-Ferry Fleet, Made Its First Trip on March 12 Between Ludington, 
Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Alaska’s Transportation 


And Communications Facilities 
(Continued from page 849) 

as the west coast of Greenland is but 2,000 miles distant 

from the Alaskan Yukon basin, we could coordinate our 

aerial bases in Alaska with bases we could establish on 

the Greenland coast. 

Finally, to effectively dispose of the various proposals 
for the building of the alleged military highway, a pre- 
cise formula is here offered. It is this: 

The President is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. It is within his province to require of the 
Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, a joint report as to whether 
the proposed highway is necessary. It is their pro- 
fessional duty to know the correct answer. If they report 
that it is needed for reasons of strategy, then immediate 
preparations should be made; they should be prompt 
and no detail should be ignored. When actual construc- 
tion is commenced it should be relentlessly prosecuted 
until complete. 

If the joint army and naval report is negative the 
proposed highway plans should, therefore, be banned 
permanently ; or certainly until a later day when peace 
and prosperous economic conditions prevail. If national 
security is now the paramount issue then there should 
not be any diversion of federal funds to extraneous and 
unnecessary purposes. We now have a rendezvous with 
destiny, and it is time for all North Americans to do 
some substantial thinking. 
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Chi. Board Suits 
Unions As It Is 


Refuse to go along with car- 
riers in cleaning up sore 
spot in labor relations 


Proposed amendments to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act which were pre- 
pared by the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association and submitted by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads to the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
would be objectionable to the latter, ac- 
cording to a recent letter sent by J. G. 
Luhrsen, executive secretary of R. L. 
E. A., to J. J. Pelley, president of the 
A. A. R. The proposed legislation would 
be a modification of that carried in the 
bill (S. 4375) which was introduced in the 
closing session of the previous Congress by 
Senator Smith, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina (see Railway Age of September 28, 
1940, page 451). 

Among other things the modified pro- 
posals would have a four-division Adjust- 
ment Board with nine members on each 
division. All would be appointed by the 
President—one-third from nominees of the 
carriers, one-third from nominees of rail- 
way labor organizations, and one-third 
would be “public” members appointed di- 
rectly by the President. Appointments 
would be subject to confirmation by the 
Senate; the term would be nine years and 
the salary $10,000 a year. 

Also, the board would be required to 
promulgate rules of procedure; to give any 
party to a proceeding a full hearing upon 
request therefor; to give due notice of 
hearings to all interested parties; to con- 
duct open hearings when requested by an 
interested party. Awards would have to 
be in writing, and include findings of fact 
upon which they are based. No award 
would be permitted to exceed. the wage 
loss less any amount earned in compen- 
sated employment; and money awards 
would be enforceable in courts in the same 
manner as reparation awards of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Moreover, 
awards could not be retroactive beyond 60 
days prior to the date upon which the 
claim was submitted in writing—unless col- 
lective bargaining agreements provide 
otherwise. However no award would be 
retroactive for more than one year pre- 
ceding the date of filing the claim with 
the Board. Also, actions to enforce awards 
would have to be made within one year 
from the date of entry of such awards. 
One of the public members of each divi- 


a 


sion would be designated each year as 
division chairman. 

Mr. Luhrsen told Mr. Pelley that R. L. 
E. A. and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen appreciated the invitation “to sit 
in on consideration of these proposals,” 
which the labor representatives “have given 
thoughtful consideration” The R. L. E. A. 
executive secretary added: 

“The amendment would set up such a 
form of procedure that the Railroad Ad- 
justment Board would cease being a board 
and would become a sort of court, with all 
the red tape involved in formal trial pro- 
cedure. These amendments would so slow 
up the adjustment of disputes that it would 
not be long before each division of the 
board would be absolutely buried under ac- 
cumulated cases. 

“In addition to establishing very formal 
procedure before the board, the amend- 
ments provide that either side may ask a 
court to enjoin, suspend or annul an order 
or award of the board. The result would 
be that all our disputes would ultimately 
find their way into the courts. Litigation 
would be interminable.” 


First Quarter’s Air Traffic 


Quarterly operating statistics for the 16 
domestic air lines, made public May 12 by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
record a 26 per cent increase in miles flown, 
35 per cent in passengers carried, and 42 
per cent in pounds of air express over the 


first three months of 1940. The figures 
follow: 
Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 
1941 1940 

Miles Flown (rev- 

BRE) se scuba. 27,628,223 21,874,106 
Passengers Carried 

(revenue) ...... 595,580 441,454 
Passenger - miles 

Flown (revenue) 230,115,514 181,313,226 
Express Carri 

(pounds) . .....- 3,437,171 2,409,599 


Express - Pound 


Miles Flown ... 1,930,495,066 1,411,694,512 


B. & O. Staff Send Flying 
Ambulance to British 


A flying ambulance designed primarily 
for the rescue of pilots shot down in 
waters surrounding the British Isles, will 
soon be delivered to the Royal Air Force. 
About 90 per cent of the entire personnel 
of the Baltimore & Ohio-Alton, subscribed 
to the purchase price of $67,000 by volun- 
tary contributions of one per cent of their 
April pay. The fund-raising campaign 
was sponsored by the standard railroad 
labor organizations under the auspices of 
the British-American Ambulance Corps, 
the total received to date being more than 
$75,000. The surplus over the cost of the 
ambulance will be used by the Ambulance 
Corps for other vital needs which they 
are supplying to the British. 
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Crossing Deaths 
Up 29% in ‘40 
Sharply rising fatalities acct. 


for 40 per cent of all deaths 
from train operation 


Accidents at rail-highway grade cross- 
ings in 1940 brought death to 1,808 persons 
and injuries to 4,632 as compared with 
1,398 deaths and 3,999 injuries in 1939, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics. The 1940 
casualties were thus 19.33 per cent above 
those of the previous year while the num- 
ber of crossing accidents was up 18.07 per 
cent, from 3,476 to 4,104. The fatalities 
and injuries in these accidents represented 
40.68 per cent and 26.38 per cent, respec- 
tively, of all fatalities and injuries in 1940 
railway accidents resulting from train op- 
eration. 

Ninteen-forty crossing accidents in 
which passenger automobiles, trucks or 
buses were involved accounted for 1,576 
of the aforementioned 1,808 fatalities; and 
for 4,430 of the 4,632 injuries. Pedestrians 
accounted for 187 of the fatalities while 
smaller numbers occurred in accidents in- 
volving motorcycles, bicycles and animal- 
drawn vehicles. The 21.9 per cent increase 
over 1939 in the casualties in which motor 
vehicles were involved, the Bureau sug- 
gests, “may reflect increased use per 
vehicle” ; because railway traffic, measured 
in train-miles, increased only 3.68 per cent, 
while 1940 automobile registrations exceed- 
ed those of 1939 by only 4.2 per cent. In 
1940 there were 4.22 crossing accidents per 
million train-miles, and 115.5 per million 
motor vehicles registered; comparable 1939 
rates were 3.64 and 100.1, respectively. 

Motor vehicles ran into the side of the 
train in 35.16 per cent of the 1940 cross- 
ing accidents in which motor vehicles were 
involved. In 1939 the percentage was prac- 
tically the same—35.6. Likewise the di- 
vision between day and night accidents 
stayed on the same 50-50 basis for the two 
years. In 1940, the most hazardous hour 
from the standpoint of number of accidents 
proved to be from 6 to 7 p. m., although 
the frequency of fatal injuries was highest 
between 4 and 5 p.m. As in the previous 
year, Saturday was the day of greatest 
frequency for both accidents and fatalities. 
Forty-eight per cent of all 1940 crossing 
accidents and 45 per cent of all fatalities 
therefrom occurred in ‘the four months of 
January, October, November and Decem- 
ber. . 

Passenger automobiles were involved in 

(Continued on page 865) 
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16 Stockyards 
Are Railroads 


Of 24 yards I. C. C. has tran- 
substantiated 16, left 8 in 
previous legal status 


Reporting on its Ex Parte No. 127 in- 
vestigation of the status of public stock 
yard companies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision written by Com- 
missioner Splawn has found that 16 of 
some 24 respondent companies are common 
carriers by railroad which must publish 
and file tariffs containing loading and un- 
loading charges. Included in the operations 
thus found subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are those of the public stock 
yards at Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., 
owned and operated respectively by the 
New York Central and Michigan Central. 

The other 14 companies brought under 
regulation are: St. Paul Union Stock 
Yards Company, St. Paul, Minn.; West 
Philadelphia Stock Yard Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh Joint Stock Yards 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company, Denver, Colo.; Port- 
land Union Stock Yards Company, Port- 
land, Ore.; Union Stock Yards Company 
of Seattle, Wash.; South San Francisco 
Union Stockyards Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Stockton; Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Cincinnati Union Stock Yard 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bourbon Stock 
Yard Company, Louisville, Ky.; Jersey 
City Stock Yards Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Cleveland Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany and Livestock Terminal Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, acting together; 
Union Stock Yard & Market Company, 
Inc, New York; Fort Worth Livestock 
Handling Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 

No orders were issued as to the following 
companies which the commission found are 
not common carriers by railroad subject to 
the act: Union Stock Yards Company of 
Omaha, Nebr.; Sious City Stock Yards 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa; Kansas City 
Stockyards Company of Maine, Kansas 
City, Mo.; St. Louis National Stock Yards, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Brighton Stock Yards 
Company, Brighton, Mass.; Fort Worth 
Stock Yards Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 
And the proceeding was discontinued inso- 
far as it related to the New England Stock 
Yards, Somerville, Mass., and the Newark 


_ Stock Yards, Newark, N. J., which were 


formerly operated as public stock yards but 
which were deposted as such by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in orders dated Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1940, 

The proceeding was instituted by the 
commission in an order dated July 11, 1938, 
and broadened to include additional respon- 
dents by others dated August 4, 1939, and 
July 18, 1940. While it was being heard 
the United States Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company of Chicago v. United 
States, 308 U. S. 213, holding that Union 
Was a common carrier by railroad and thus 
Sustaining the commission’s order in Can- 
celation of Livestock Services at Chicago, 
271.C.C€. 716, which forbade the cancel- 
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lation of Union tariff publishing charges 
for loading and unloading of live stock. 
Thus the task of the commission became 
one of considering the operations at the 
various stock yards in the light of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, and determining the 
status of each accordingly. As Commis- 
sioner Splawn pointed out, “the court speci- 
fied with particularity the services and fa- 
cilities necessary to make a public stock- 
yard company a common carrier by rail- 
road subject to the act... ” 

Thus the report discusses in turn the 
operations of each of the respondents, tak- 
ing into consideration certain changes 
made subsequent to the court’s decision by 
the Cleveland Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Fort Worth Stock Yards Company, 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company, St. 
Louis National Stock Yards, and the Sioux 
City Stock Yards Company. 


Preliminary Meetings Held on 
Pay Increase Demand 


Preliminary meetings to draft demands 
for increases in pay that may range from 
5 to 15 per cent were started by the Big 
Five Brotherhoods at Chicago on May 14. 
The first meeting was that of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. Commit- 
tees for the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America started meetings 
on May 15. On May 16, the officers of the 
five brotherhoods met to formulate de- 
mands for a raise in the basic pay and 
other changes in working conditions. At 
the time of going to press it was under- 
stood that the latter would embrace vaca- 
tions with pay, payment of individual ex- 
penses while away from home and train 
limit rules. Some of the general demand 
had been presented to several railroads be- 
fore the meeting. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen has 
sought to place an extra man on Diesel- 
electric locomotives. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has sought to add 
an assistant engineer to the crew of Diesel 
locomotives and has considered a scale of 
pay based on horsepower rather than on 
weight of drivers. 


April Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight, other than grain, 
unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports in April totaled 50,258 cars, accord- 
ing to reports compiled by the Manager of 
Port Traffic and made public by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. In April, 
1940, there were 42,300 cars unloaded. 
Cars of grain for export unloaded in April 
this year at these ports totaled 5,333 com- 
pared with 1,959 in the same month last 
year. 

“No congestion or delay to traffic exists 
at any of the Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific 
ports, due to the cooperation of steamship 
lines, port authorities, exporters and ship- 
pers,” the A. A. R. said. Also, “notwith- 
standing the heavy movement of export 
traffic through the North Atlantic ports 
particularly Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, there is ample room in 
rail storage facilities at all of the ports.” 
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AAR Freight Car 
Program Okayed 


Members approve buying plan 
—Builders ask early action 
for maximum efficiency 


A program calling for a net increase of 
120,000 cars for the anticipated traffic of 
1942 and a further addition of 150,000 cars 
for the traffic of 1943 was adopted by 
member roads of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at its spring meeting at Chi- 
cago on May 12. This program is in ad- 
dition to the one adopted a year ago, 
which called for the acquisition of 100,000 
new cars for handling the 1941 traffic. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Asso- 
ciation, the railroads will have 1,617,000 
serviceable cars when the peak load of 
1941 occurs in October. Of these, 168,000 
will be new and 27,000 will be cars that 
have been rebuilt since the war broke out. 
This will be 156,000 more serviceable cars 
than they had when they handled the peak 
business of October, 1939. In addition, 
they will have 1,000 new locomotives, in- 
cluding 375 steam and 625 electric and 
Diesel, in service in October. 

Discussion of the car building capacity 
of plants indicated that car builders have 
a productive capacity of about 150,000 cars 
annually, while that of the railroads’ own 
shops is about 60,000 cars a year. It was 
the consensus of the meeting that priorities 
will not have to be established in order 
to provide the commercial freight car build- 
ers, as well as railroad shops, with the 
steel and other materials needed for the 
new equipment unless the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the defense com- 
mission are forced to establish priorities 
generally. Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and trans- 
portation commissioner of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, told the meeting that the govern- 
ment attaches the highest importance to 
the railroads and feels that nothing is 
more vital to the effective execution of 
the national defense program than the full- 
est functioning of the rails. He cautioned 
the railroads not to make more inroads 
upon the nation’s steel supply than is neces- 
sary to carry out their equipment program. 

Another subject discussed was the pos- 
sibility that the federal government may 
transfer many of the vessels now operat- 
ing in intercoastal service and thus cause 
the diversion to the railroads of intercoastal 
traffic now moving via the Panama canal. 
As much as 40 per cent of the inter- 
coastal tonnage, it was established, would 
move by rail. This would be equivalent 
to approximately 450 cars a day and in 
peak periods would amount to as much as 
700 cars a day. 

The meeting also considered the move- 
ment of grain from the southwest and 
approved an order, to be issued by the Car 
Service Division, directing eastern lines to 
return all western lines’ box cars empty at 
once and calling upon western lines to route 
eastern lines box cars to owners, loaded, 
immediately. A statement issued by the 
association, in part, follows: 

“Meeting in Chicago today, the members 
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of the Association of American Railroads 
reaffirmed the action taken by them in 
Washington on September 19, 1939, less 
than three weeks after war broke out in 
Europe, when they said that there would 
be ‘adequate railroad transportation for any 
increased business now in prospect’ and 
that any additional equipment which might 
be necessary to ‘meet demands as_ they 
may develop’ would be acquired. 

“Within a month after this original 
statement was issued, the railroads han- 
died a peak load of 856,000 carloads in 
one week—55 per cent more traffic than 
had been moving in May of that year, and 
the greatest increase ever recorded in so 
short a time. The load was handled with- 
out congestion or delay and with an aver- 
age daily surplus of 67,000 cars. Since 
the autumn of 1939, the railroads have 
carried on a continuing program of re- 
pairing and buying new equipment. 

“In May, 1940, the war in Europe en- 
tered a new phase which made prepara- 
tion for the defense of America a matter 
of immediate and pressing concern. To 
the requirements of commercial _ traffic, 
there were added the transportation needs 
of the defense program. In the summer 
of 1940, it was apparent that the supply 
of cars would be ample to meet the peak 
loads of the fall—as, in fact, it proved to 
be. Again looking ahead, the Association 
of American Railroads on July 16, 1940, 
recommended to its members that they 
should provide 100,000 new cars by the 
end of the year 1941. This program is 
being carried out as recommended. 

“Tt is the purpose of the railroads to keep 
themselves ready to handle increases in 
trafic to the extent that they may be 
foreseen and provided for. They realize, 
as they have realized since September, 
1939, that a big job of transportation is 
to be done, and that theirs is the biggest 
part of the job, especially as traffic which 
for years has moved by other means of 
transportation may seek transport by rail. 
They know that at peak periods there will 
be tight car supply situations, as may be 
expected, unless railroads carry a great 
excess supply of cars through all the other 
months of the year. 

“The tempo and extent of national de- 
fense production have been repeatedly 
stepped up to levels far beyond the original 
plans of government and industry, but the 
railroads have kept pace. They have han- 
ailed materials for a vast program of con- 
struction of camps and defense plants. 
They have moved troops in great numbers. 
They have, besides, met the needs of in- 
dustry and agriculture. And they had 
done it all with a service so adequate, so 
efficient, so smooth that there has been 
no production delay due to any failure of 
rail transportation. 

“The promise of the future is in the 
record of the past.” 

Meanwhile the American Railway Car 
Institute has informed the Association of 
American Railroads that, if the car build- 
ers can succeed in increasing man-power 
and securing the necessary materials, they 
can produce up to 35,000 cars during the 
period October 1 to December 1, 1941, in- 
stead of 22,500 as had been previously 
estimated; provided orders are placed im- 
mediately for this equipment and in lots of 
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T. P. & W. Pays Bonus; 
Employees Unionize 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western 
paid special additional compensation 
of four days’ average earnings to all 
officers and employees on its payroll 
as of June 30, 1940, having at least 
six months service, according to the 
annual report of President G. P. Mc- 
Near, Jr. A bonus was also paid to 
employees monthly from July to De- 
cember, inclusive, to meet increases 
in individual federal income and de- 
fense taxes. In addition, salary and 
wage increases were granted to var- 
ious classes of employees in the lat- 
ter part of the year. 

In the same paragraph the report 
points out that a majority of train 
and engine service employees elected, 
during October and November, to be 
represented by their respective na- 
tional. railroad brotherhoods. As a 
result the road was obliged to initi- 
ate negotiations with the brother- 
hoods for new contracts covering 
rates of pay and rules and working 
conditions for these classes of em- 
ployees. 











not less than 1,000 cars of each type. (It 
is estimated that the car builders are 
booked to capacity for delivery prior to 
October 1.) Further, with this backlog, 
and running on an increasing schedule of 
production, a canvass of the industry in- 
dicates, if orders are placed with individual 
car building plants in lots of not less than 
5,000 of each particular type of car re- 
quired, that an additional 160,000 cars can 
be produced between January 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1942. It is reported that deliv- 
eries of this number of cars, however, can 
be achieved only if orders and details are 
settled by July 1, 1941 and if they are cars 
of standard construction. 


Pension Act Amendment 


Senator Walsh, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced S. 1466 to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act’s provisions 
relating to eligibility for annuities. 


Western Railway Club to 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its annual dinner and meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on May 19. The re- 
turns of the election of new officers will be 
announced and the incoming administra- 
tion will be installed. 


Scope of Water Carrier Regulation 


Because of existing misunderstandings 
concerning the scope of Part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a notice 
calling attention to the fact that all water 
carriers engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce are subject to regulation “even 
though their physical operations may be 
confined to points within one state.” Car- 
riers so engaged on February 1 must file 
on or before June 1 applications for au- 
thority to continue ; otherwise “they will be 
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in violation of the law if thereafter they 
continue to engage in interstate or foreign 
commerce without first obtaining a cer- 
tificate or permit from this commission.” 
Previously the notice had pointed out 
that “the fact that a carrier confines its 
operations soiely between points in one 
state is not the controlling factor in deter- 
mining whether it is engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce. It: is the intention 
of the shipper and not the physical opera- 
tions of the carrier which is controlling.” 


Club Meeting 


The Jo Jo Club will hold an outing at 
Carsonia Park, Reading, Pa., on May 29. 
Reservations should be sent to Box 1000, 
Hotel Berkshire, Reading. 


Pennsylvania Greyhound Strike 
Ended 


The strike of 1,400 employees of Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound Lines which started 
on May 4 was ended at 5 a. m., May 9, by 
agreement between company and_ union 
negotiators. Representatives of the com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees agreed to submit grievances for 
arbitration to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 


British Transport Ministries Merged 


The hitherto separate British Ministries 
of Transport and Shipping were merged 
into the single Ministry of Wartime Com- 
munications early in the month. Former 
Minister of Transport Moore-Brabazon 
has been appointed Minister of Aircraft 
Production, and former Minister of Ship- 
ping R. H. Cross has been appointed 
High Commissioner to Australia. F. J. 
Leathers has been selected to head the new 
communications ministry. 


N. Y. Central Dispatches Claims 
Payments 


More than 90 per cent of all freight loss 
and damage claims against the New York 
Central system during 1940 were paid with- 
in 30 days, according to J. K. Lovell, 
general freight claim agent. At the same 
time, the percentage of net freight claim 
payments to freight and switching revenue 
in 1940 was 0.45 per cent, as compared with 
0.47 per cent in 1939. Both the high-speed 
and low percentage of payments were all- 
time records for the system. 


Vacations With Pay 


“Still mediating” was again the only in- 
formation available this week at the offices 
of the National Mediation Board with re- 
spect to meetings which the Board is hold- 
ing with labor and management represen- 
tatives on the demand of 14 non-operating 
unions for vacations with pay. The meet- 
ings commenced on March 19 and have 
continued since, except for the two-weeks 
recess taken by mutual agreement between 
April 5 and April 21. 


C. & E. I. Handles 3,500 to Camp 
Forrest 

A pilgrimage of 3,500 mothers and 

friends of soldiers of the Thirty-third 

division was transported by the Chicago 

& Eastern Illinois in five trains of 56 cars 
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from Chicago to Camp Forrest, near Tul- 


lahoma, Tenn., on May 10. This pil- 
grimage of the Thirty-third Division 
Women’s Club was sponsored by the Chi- 
cago “Herald-American,” so. that mothers 
could be with their sons on Mother’s Day. 
An Illinois Central special sponsored by 
the newspaper transported 200 Northern 
Indiana women to Camp Shelby at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


L. V. and O. & W. Run Fan Trip 


The Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna & 
Wyoming Valley (electric) and New 
York, Ontario & Western will operate a 
special trip for railroad enthusiasts on May 
25, The special train will leave the 
Lehigh Valley’s freight terminal at Jersey 
City, join the main line at Newark and 
run through to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. There 
the party will change to interurban cars of 
the “Laurel Line” and ride to Scranton, 
Pa., where buses will transfer them to the 
Carbon street station of the O. & W. 
Return to New York will be made via 
Cadosia, N. Y., and Middletown to Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


R. B. A. Publishes Book on 
Public Opinion 


More than 1,500 copies of a new 180-page 
book entitled, Railways and Public Opinion 
—Eleven Decades, have been distributed by 
the Railway Business Association among 
its members, railway executives, educa- 
tional institutions and newspapers through- 
out the country. The book, written by P. 
Harvey Middleton, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, highlights the development of the 
industry and shows how public opinion de- 
manded and supported the construction of 
railways. Included is a review of the 
total transportation facilities now existing 
and suggestions for their use to meet the 
demands of our national defense program. 
The book is being sold by the Association 
for $1. 


Another Special Car Order 


Acting under directions from the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads board of 
directors the Car Service Division on May 
13 issued Special Car Order No. 43 to 
expedite the return of Western box cars 
located on Eastern and Southern roads. 
The A. A. R. board directed issuance of 
the order at May 12’s Chicago meeting of 
member roads. 

Designed to aid in the assembly of cars 
to handle the wheat crop, the order does 
not change the recently-adopted quota plan. 
‘When the latter was announced on April 
9, Chairman W. C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division anticipated that it might 
have to be supplemented by a special car 
order about May 15. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I Railroads on May 1 had 56,502 
new freight cars and 438 new locomotives 
on order, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. This was an increase 
ot 39,042 freight cars and 343 locomotives 
Compared with the numbers: on order on 
May 1, 1940. New freight cars put in 
service during the first four months of this 
year totaled 24,284, compared with 27,809 
during the comparable 1940 period; new 
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How the Truckers Use Words 
to Hide, Rather Than Reveal, 
Facts 


Semantics, the science of meanings, 
(given prominence recently by Stuart 
Chase’s advice to the New Deal on 
how to make bad words like “debt” 
sound good like “investment’’) is the 
subject of a recent publication of the 
Association of American Railroads 
in its campaign of public education. 
According to the 14-page pamphlet 
entitled “Words,” (which is directed 
to the general public), “trade bar- 
rier,’ “diversion,” “reciprocity,” “na- 
tional defense,” and “uniformity” are 
disclosed as a kit of tools being used 
by highway interests “to gain your 
support for the movement, first, to 
induce the states to abandon any 
effort to protect their investment in 
roads and bridges from being im- 
paired by heavy highway haulers, 
and, second, to persuade the states 
that, because highway haulers do 
business on the public highways they 
ought not to pay taxes such as are 
paid by those who carry on their 
business on private property.” 

“Barrier,” said the A. A. R., is a 
bad word—so is “diversion”’—‘and 
so you are expected to oppose what- 
ever someone calls ‘diversion of high- 
way revenues’—in both cases with- 
out too much examination of what 
is meant by the words as they are 
used.” 

Going on to the question of “tax 
barriers” on public highways the 
pamphlet points out that while parks 
are public and open to the use of all 
—for park purposes—“no one would 
expect to be allowed to set up a 
peanut stand in a public park, or a 
cigar stand in the court house lobby, 
to do business for private profit, 
without paying both rent for the use 
of public facilities for private pur- 
poses and also the appropriate taxes 
for carrying on that particular sort 
of business.” Yet this is the privi- 
lege which the commercial highway 
haulers seek, and yell “trade bar- 
riers” when they don’t get it. 











locomotives put in service total 159, com- 
pared with 115 put in service during last 
years’ first four months. 


Rockets Earn As Much As 48 Per 
Cent 


The streamlined Diesel-electric Rocket 
trains of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific have earned a return dn the invest- 
ment as high as 48 per cent, according 
to a report made by the trustees to the 
court on May 9. The six original Rockets 
earned a total of $2,755,341, after deduct- 
ing the cost of operation, depreciation, in- 
terest, taxes and insurance, during the 
period from September, 1937, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. The annual net income has 
averaged $848,000, which is equal to 36 
per cent of the investment of $2,321,328. 
The Rocky Mountain Rockets which were 
placed in service on November 12, 1939, 
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between Chicago and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and Denver, earned a net of $490,- 
701 as of December 31, 1940. The aver- 
age annual net income was $430,550, or 
48 per cent of the investment of $887,481. 

The trustees also reported that during 
the time the road has been in reorganiza- 
tion, 51 Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives have been placed in service, with the 
result that maintenance and operating ex- 
penses have been reduced $2,578,000 dur- 
ing the period from late 1937 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, as compared with a similar 
period when steam locomotives were used. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has certi- 
fied the Railway Patrolmen’s Union, an 
affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor, as the duly designated representa- 
tive of the patrolmen (including shop police 
and watchmen) in the Police Department 
of the Pere Marquette, and the patrolmen 
(including watchmen) in the Police De- 
partment of the Reading. The A. F. of L. 
affiliate won recent elections in which it 
was unopposed on the P. M. and beat the 
Fraternal Order of Railway Police by a 
vote of 78 to 41 on the Reading. 

In another recent election the yardmas- 
ters employed by the Detroit Terminal 
chose the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America over the Railroad Yardmasters of 
North America by a four-to-three vote. 


Cotton Belt Inaugurates 
Morning Star 


One-night service between Dallas, Texas 
and Washington and New York has been 
made possible by the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern through the inauguration of the Morn- 
ing Star between Dallas and Memphis, 
Tenn., on a schedule which permits the 
Morning Star to connect with the new 
Tennessean streamlined train of the South- 
ern at Memphis. The schedule of the 
Morning Star, which has 23 fewer stops 
than that of the Cotton Belter which it 
replaces, provides for departure from 
Dallas at 8 a. m. as formerly and arrival 
at Memphis at 7:40 p. m. instead of 8:50 
p.m. Returning, the train leaves Memphis 
at 8:10 a. m. instead of 7:55 a. m. and ar- 
rives in Dallas at 8:50 p. m. instead of 
8:35 p. m. 


Fibre Board Containers Should 
Not Be Weakened 


The supposition of some traffic depart- 
ments that shippers are using trucks be- 
cause they do not have strength specifica- 
tions for fibre board containers was refuted 
by shippers and box manufacturers at a 
hearing held by the Committee on the 
Simplification of Classifications at Chi- 
cago on May 13. The hearing at Chicago 
is one of three being held by the Commit- 
tee to determine whether rule 41 of the 
Consolidated Freight Classification, whict 
provides minimum strengths for fibre board 
containers, should be eliminated because 
highway carriers do not have container 
specifications. As at the New York hear- 
ing held last week, both manufacturers and 
shippers testified in opposition to the elim- 
ination of the rule. Manufacturers testified 
that they make the same container for rail- 
road and truck use. Shippers testified 








that they do not use a weaker container 
when they ship by truck and that the elim- 
ination of rule 41 would not react to the 
advantage of shippers. It was also de- 
veloped at the meeting that the acceptance 
of weak containers for transportation, at 
this time, would jeopardize the defense pro- 
gram of shippers advisory boards which 
calls for the heavier loading of equipment 
to conserve the car supply. Another hear- 
ing will be held at San Francisco, Cal. 


February Bus Revenues 20.8 
Per Cent Above 1940 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported February revenues of $8,728,283 as 
compared with $7,225,719 in February, 
1940, an increase of 20.8 per cent, according 
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out that in the last analysis the owners have 
little more than Hobson’s choice for the 
law provides that the ships may be req- 
uisitioned by the commission if the needs 
of the country demand them. 


235,000 Troops, Selectees and 
C. C. C. Men Moved in April 


More than 235,000 troops, selectees and 
members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps were moved by rail in April, accord- 
ing to the Military Transportation Section 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

Of this total, 132,351 were soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and C. C. C. men, nearly 120,- 
000 of whom were carried in 425 special 
trains. The Army alone required 364 spe- 
cial trains to transport more than 100,000 








Passenger revenue 


Passengers carried 
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Rocks Mountain BeION: o.oo eke ce cies 74,846 75,626 60,931 68,570 
POCO BOPION ovctcccccvcctrccscwseveere 1,140,129 943,239 1,533,641 1,170,096 











to the latest compilation prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics from 147 reports representing 
148 bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 22.8 per cent, from 10,504,113 to 
12,901,598. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Advisory Commission 
Urges Coal Storage 


By resolution adopted May 7, the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense urges all coal users and 
dealers to order and store as much coal 
as practicable between now and the first of 
October. Full cooperation in this respect, 
it is pointed out, will spread the load, both 
as to mining and transportation, over a 
period generally slack so far as coal pro- 
duction movement is concerned, and operate 
to diminish the peak demand experienced in 
October and November. 

It is further suggested that the railroads 
can be “particularly helpful” in this cam- 
paign, not only in arranging for storage of 
company fuel, but in having their freight 
agents and solicitors carry the message to 
all coal receivers. 


40 Intercoastal Ships for 
All-Out Aid Program 


Intercoastal ship owners meeting in New 
York on May 13 were asked by the Mari- 
time Commission to consider giving up 40 
of their ships for the pool of 2,000,000 tons 
requested by President Roosevelt to be 
assembled in connection with the Aid-to- 
Britain program. The announcement by 
the commission further pointed out that 
there are now some 108 vessels in the in- 
tercoastal trade. 

It is understood in Washington that the 
intercoastal owners have acceded to the 
commission’s request. It should be pointed 


officers and men. A total of 103,035 selec- 
tees were handled in regular train service 
from induction stations to reception centers. 

During April the railroads carried 9,085 
marines—the largest movement of marines 
by rail in any month since the national de- 
fense program began. The reason for this, 
it was explained, was the return of the 
men from winter maneuvers at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

All of these movements, said the A. A. 
R., “were handled smoothly and with no 
interference to any other kind of rail traf- 
fic.” 


Fitzgerald Hall Recounts Losses to 
New Waterways 


The tale of traffic losses to barges mov- 
ing on socialized river channels which the 
federal government built only recently at 
great expense in connection with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is told in the 1940 
annual report of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis. President Fitzgerald 
Hall tells stockholders that the movement 
of grain by barge on the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers—which navigation com- 
menced in June, 1939—continued to grow, 
with barges moving up the Tennessee as 
far as Gunterville, Ala., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. and up the Cumberland to Nash- 
ville. During 1940 a total of 705,000 bush- 
els, or about 470 carloads, of corn and 
oats were barged to Guntersville, and 
1,345,000 bushels, approximately 900 car- 
loads, to Nashville. 

Writes Mr. Hall: “The problem of 
water transportation of grain continues to 
receive serious thought, with no solution 
yet in sight, largely because the prepon- 
derance of the movement of whole grain 
and grain products continues by rail and 
the loss of revenue following any general 
rate reduction would overwhelmingly more 
than offset the loss caused by barge com- 
petition.” N., C. & St. L. stockholders 
were also told that the movement of 
petroleum and its products by water con- 
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tinued to grow. During the latter part of 
1940 several hundred new automobiles 
moved by barge from Evansville, Ind., to 
Guntersville, Ala., for distribution by high- 
way to southern points. This intermediate 
water service was part of through hauls 
by motor- carriers from origin points jn 
Michigan and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hall expresses the opinion that one 
of the “inevitable results” of the national 
defense program “will be more severe com- 
petition in the future with transportation 
agencies by water, highway, pipe line, and 
air, and this railway is preparing to meet 
these as best it can, recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of successfully competing with any 
form of transportation which receives goy- 
ernmental aid, direct or indirect.” 


Common Bill-of-Lading Forms for 
Rail and Motor Shipments 


Adoption of common forms of domestic 
bills of lading to cover both rail and com- 
mon motor carrier shipments is being 
sought by the National Industrial Traffic 
League. To this end the League has filed 
a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seeking the reopening of 
Docket No. 4844 for further hearings and 
action so that an order may be made pre- 
scribing the use of common forms of 
domestic bills of lading, with appropriate 
terms and conditions, by rail carriers and 
common motor highway carriers, but ex- 
cluding water carriers under Part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The petition states that through informal 
and cooperative conferences between the 
League and representatives of railroads and 
motor carriers, substantial progress has 
been made; but the objections of some 
carriers prevented final agreement. Cer- 
tain forms, however, were worked out and 
informally approved by the League’s Bill 
of Lading Committee, and were actually 
adopted by several common carriers by 
motor vehicle. 


Cancellation of Rule 23 Authorized 


After a delay of almost a year the rail- 
roads have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 3, 
to cancel Rule 23 of the classification and 
thereby carry out that recommendation of 
the Association of American Railroads’ 
Merchandise Committee which called upon 
the carriers to go in for split deliveries 
and “afford complete transportation of pool 
carload traffic from break-bulk points to 
final destination.” The rule has stipulated 
that carrier agents must not act as agents 
of shippers or consignees in connection with 
the performance of split deliveries. 

Division 3’s favorable report was writ- 
ten by Commissioner Mahaffie, who with 
Commissioner Alldredge comprised the ma- 
jority. Commissioner Johnson, dissenting, 
found “no evidence of record to support 
the conclusion reached by the majority.” 
Schedules proposing the cancellation of Rule 
23 were originally filed to become effec- 
tive June 15, 1940. They were suspended 
by the commission until January 15, 1941, 
and thereafter voluntarily postponed by the 
carriers until July 15. 

Leading ‘up to the majority finding Com- 
missioner Mahaffie said: “Service of load- 
ing and unloading shipments and charges 
therefore must be covered by lawfully pub- 
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lished tariffs. Where public need for split 
delivery of carload freight or for complete 
transportation by carload or pool-car traf- 
fic is concerned, tariffs must be explicit as 
to the services to be rendered and the 
charges to be made for that service. It does 
not appear that any shipper would be ad- 
versely affected by the proposed cancella- 
tion of Rule 23 of the classification or that 
such cancellation in and of itself would 
result in any violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 10 totaled 837,149 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 15. This was an increase 
of 42,848 cars, or 5.4 per cent, above the 
preceding week; an increase of 156,521 
cars, or 23 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase of 
282,505 cars, or 50.9 per cent, above the 
comparable 1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended May 
3, totaled 794,301 cars, and the summary 
for that week as compiled by the Car Serv- 
ice Division, A. A. R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 3 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
astern, sc ew ae 177,757 144,096 131,449 
Allegheny ..... 177,479 136,153 105,558 
Pocahontas .... 35,284 48,908 13,550 
Southern ..... 111,089 99,596 91,332 
Northwestern .. 135,058 96,061 81,446 
Central Western 109,249 96,836 102,488 
Southwestern .. 48,385 43,897 46,202 
Total Western 

Districts . 292,692 236,794 230,136 
Total All Roads 794,301 665,547 572,025 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 33,854 33,173 34,016 
Live stock .... 12,835 13,071 13,876 
(7 SES eee 92,786 122,544 59,934 
WORE ieccnitens 10,273 7,685 5,368 
Forest products. 42,674 31,215 30,121 
WI oct cerae 2 79,271 35,478 16,612 
Merchandise 1.c.1 163,691 149,902 153,808 
Miscellaneous 358,917 272,479 258,290 
May eileen 794,301 665,547 572,025 
BOT 26. cc0ss 721,702 644,804 585,190 
pnth 19" cori) 708,651 628,468 557,867 
ape T 2 sere ais 679,808 619,105 547,179 
SEED) carcass 683,402 602,835 534,952 





Cumulative Total, 

Weeks ... 12,970,065 11,331,289 10,345,464 
In Canada.-—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 3 were 61,263, as compared with 
60,593 in the previous week and 51,257 
in the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


‘Total for Canada: 


ke eee 61,263 29,734 
April 26; 1O4T 3... 60,593 27,782 
April 19, 1941 ...... 56,321 27,310 
_May 4, 1940 ........ 51,257 25,419 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 3, 1040)... 0 992,330 518,452 
May 4; 19400 << <ss 857,554 . 439,904 
May 6, 1939..,-0..%< 754,398 381,591 
Effect of Bombing on Railroads Is 
Discussed 


The general effects of bombing on rail- 
toads and bridges is briefly discussed in 
bulletin No. 1 of the “Structures Series”, 
Assued by the Division of State and Local 
cooperation of the Office for Emergency 
Management. The bulletin discusses the 
Various effects of bombing and suggests 
Plans for ‘various types of air raid shelters. 
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“Direct hits on railroad tracks”, points 
out the bulletin, “result in limited damage 
which may be repaired readily. Terminal 
stations, switch towers, freight concentra- 
tion and make-up yards, and tunnels and 
bridges are sensitive points. Destruction 
of or damage to these elements cause long- 
er delays in the movement of traffic than 
destruction to track. 

“Steel-truss bridges ordinarily suffer only 
local damage from bombing and may be 
repaired readily. A few members may be 
cut and the rail bed displaced. In the case 
of a plate girder bridge a direct hit may 
bend one girder without destroying its 
serviceability. It is quite possible that a 
direct hit with a large bomb would des- 
troy a small bridge.” 


Employees Vote to Strike on 
A. B. & C. 


Train service employees of the 640-mi. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast have voted 
to strike for higher basic wages. The 
effective date of the strike—which would 
affect about 375 employees—had not yet 
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been set by the negotiating committee of 
the brotherhoods at time of writing. 

The strike vote was an aftermath of 
failure of negotiations between regional 
officers of the unions and A. B. & C. 
management, concerning a demand for 
“standard” basic wages and improved 
working conditions. Brotherhood officers 
charged the railroad’s management with 
refusal to arbitrate. In reply President 
B. L. Bugg declared that there was no 
point in mediation proceedings “when there 
is no money to pay increases. It is like 
signing a blank check when there is no 
money in the bank.” 

Expanding his point Mr. Bugg esti- 
mated that compliance with the demand 
for increased wages would mean an an- 
nual increase in payrolis of between $600,- 
000 and $700,000. Present scales of pay 
on the road were fixed by a federal court 
judge in receivership proceedings in 1926, 
and present employees of the road were 
hired on the basis of existing rates. Since 
the road has never paid a dollar to the 
owner of its stock (Atlantic Coast Line) 


* 











The Central Idea 


G. W. WILSON, Agent, Seneca Falls 








ONE LESS WORRY 


I guess all of us will be sleeping 
better, and breathing easier, when 
there are a lot more guns stand- 
j ing between us 
and Europe. 


But there’s 
one thing we 
don’t have to 
worry about— 
our railroads 
are already pre- 
pared. 

















©. W. Witsen For instance, 
just the other day I read that 
500,000 tons of shipping bottoms 
might make a big difference in 
the outcome of the battle Britain 
is putting up. 


That set me figuring. Why— 
the “Central”, alone, is now add- 
ing 600,000 tons of freight-carry- 
ing capacity—and we hardly give 
it a thought. 


Yes, sir—this new fleet of 10,583 
new freight cars just proves it 





again—that in tonnage capacity, 
as well as speed, dependability 
and economy, no other form of 
transportation is equipped to do 
as BIG a job as America’s rail- 
roads. 


Whether it’s guns for our de- 
fense or building supplies—or the 
morning grapefruit for your fam- 
ily— you can depend on New 
York Central freight rolling 
along, on time, on schedule. 


A lot of interesting things are 
happening along the “Central’’ 
system these days—and I’d like 
to report to you about them from 
time to time, in this column. 


I think it will help us both get 
acquainted, and become better 
neighbors. 


NEW YORK 


GEDA’ 


SYSTEM, «\\ * 
pe: 


THE: WATER LEVEL: ROUTE 
SOU CAN: SLEEP 











This is one of a Series of Advertisements Which the New York Central is Placing With a 
Number of Daily and Weekly Newspapers Along its Lines—the “Copy” Appearing 
Under the Name and With the Photograph of the Local Agent 
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and has no bonded indebtedness, every dol- 
lar of revenue has been absorbed by oper- 
ating expenses and taxes. 

Union officials charged that working 
conditions for employees “are far less 
favorable than those of like employees on 
other lines in this territory” and that basic 
rates of pay received by train service em- 
ployees are approximately 22 to 43 per 
cent less than those paid employees in sim- 
ilar jobs on other roads. 

The A. B. & C. was organized in 1926 
as successor to the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic. The A. C. L. purchased all 
its common stock in 1927 and distributed 
preferred stock to bondholders in exchange 
for their fixed-interest obligations. Hence 
the road has no bonded debt. 


C. N. R. Reports to Employees in 
Monthly Magazine 


Significant gleanings from the annual re- 
port of the Canadian National submitted 
to the Canadian Minister of Transport are 
reprinted in the current issue of the “Cana- 
dian National Magazine,” together with 
pictorial sketches presenting major statis- 
tics in graph form. A section summariz- 
ing operations of Trans-Canada Air Lines 
points out that revenue passengers in- 
creased 150 per cent in 1940 over the 
previous year and that passenger seats 
were not available to meet entirely de- 
mand for service on a number of air routes 
during summer and early autumn months. 
The average passenger journey was 551 mi. 

The account relates that during the year 
operations and traffic headquarters of T. 
C. A. were transferred from Montreal, 
Que., to Winnipeg, Man.; the staff num- 
bered 789 at the close of the year. The 
company’s instrument shop at Winnipeg 
was doubled in capacity and is working 
full time in overhauling and repairing air- 
craft instruments for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Also, facilities of the company 
in various airports across the dominion are 
being used extensively in the servicing of 
military aircraft, and flight personnel have 
assisted in the delivery of training aircraft 
purchased in the United States. 


Captive Coal Mines Ruled Subject 
to Guffey Act 


Railroad-owned coal mining companies— 
even though they produce only fuel coal 
for their parent—are subject to the pro- 
visions of the National Bituminous Coal 
Act and the regulation of the Bituminous 
Coal division, Department of the Interior. 
This is the gist of a decision handed down 
by the third United States circuit court 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 30, in a case 
involving appeal by the Keystone Mining 
Company of Scranton, Pa., a subsidiary of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
from refusal of the Bituminous Coal di- 
vision to grant exemption from provisions 
of the law. 

The circuit court decision is believed to 
be the first yet written holding that the 
Guffey Act applies to operations of “cap- 
tive” mines owned by railroads. The Key- 
stone Company contended it was not sub- 
ject to the law because the railroad was 
its only customer and the law specifically 
exempts any coal producer which uses its 
own product. The company also contended 
it was the railroad’s agent for the mining 
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operation. The court held: “With all re- 
spect to the able tribunals which have de- 
clared to the contrary, we deem the agency 
rule to be inapplicable and the coal com- 
pany, not the railroad company, to be the 
producer of coal within the meaning of 
the act.” 


Would Affirm Adverse Decision on 
Livestock Pick-Up Tariffs 


Examiner William A. Disque has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission affirm its de- 
cision requiring the cancellation of railroad 
tariffs providing for pick-up within a 10- 
mile radius of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin 
stations of livestock destined to Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Peoria, Springfield, 
Madison, Wis., and Indianapolis, Ind. The 
proceeding is docketed as No. 28216, and 
the commission’s six-to-three decision was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 6, 
1940, page 47. 

The case was reopened for rehearing 
upon petition of the respondents and “im- 
portant livestock producing, shipping and 
marketing interests.” At one point Ex- 
aminer Disque observed that the practical 
effect of the 10-mile pick-up arrangements 
“is about the same as if respondents had 
crisscrossed the livestock country with in- 
numerable branch lines of railroad, for 
which certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity would have been required, and had 
thickly spotted the territory with railroad 
loading pens. 

The basis upon which the commission 
struck down the tariffs in the original re- 
port was a finding that the motor vehicle 
operations involved are subject to the 
Motor Carrier Act and thus they “are being 
conducted without lawful authority, since 
no certificate that public convenience and 
necessity require such operations has been 
sought or obtained.” Leading up to that 
conclusion it had said that it “would seem 
to require resort to legal fiction” to treat 
“a rural section within a 10-mile radius of 
a railroad station as a terminal district.” 
Provisions of the Transportation Act of 
1940 which amended the terminal-services 
sections of the Motor Carrier Act “do not 
change the substance of the law as applic- 
able to the question presented in this pro- 
ceeding,” Mr. Disque said. 


Car Builders Complain 
of Steel Shortages 


Freight car builders, through the Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute, are filing com- 
plaints of postponed schedules of steel de- 
liveries which are causing shutdowns of 
their erection tracks. The attention of the 
Office of Production Management at 
Washington was drawn to the seriousness 
of the steel situation about a month ago 
by both the railroads and builders. Prefer- 
ence delivery of steel was requested to in- 
sure continued immediate production on 
the large number of freight cars urgently 
needed to handle the increasing volume of 
defense production. No action has been 
taken and the situation has since become 
even more acute. 

Plant shutdowns are many. One of the 
leading plants reports an actual forced 
shutdown of its erection track for as much 
as 60 days, or an estimated loss of pro- 
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ductive capacity of about 1,000 cars for 
this particular plant. Steel deliveries have 
been postponed two and three months— 
with several plants, in some instances, un- 
able to secure any definite delivery promise. 
Several steel mills are said to be refusing 
further orders. 

Equally serious—with the enforced delay 
in freight car deliveries—is the loss of 
labor. Apprehension is felt that with the 
shutdown of plants skilled labor will dis- 
perse not to be regained when steel be- 
comes available. The opinion prevails that 
if the large volume of cars now awaiting 
production and the larger volume of orders 
expected for 1942 and 1943 are to be de- 
livered to the railroads as required, some 
provision making steel available to the 
builders is immediately necessary. 


Deny B. of L. F. and E. Charge 
on F. E. C. 


Specifically denying each of the allega- 
tions of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen to the effect that 
the present management of the Florida 
East Coast is discriminating against white 
firemen by employing colored ones and is 
using the “checkoff” system in the collec- 
tion of union dues from negro firemen, the 
estate of Alfred I. Dupont, one of the 
principal creditors in the F. E. C. reor- 
ganization, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to sustain Examiner 
Jewell’s recent ruling refusing to permit 
the union to intervene in the case. 

As pointed out in last week’s issue, the 
brotherhood has requested the commission 
to disapprove all pending plans for reor- 
ganization of the F. E. C. under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act on the grounds that 
the public interest is not served by the em- 
ployment policies of the management inso- 
far as they affect the firemen on that road. 

In the first place, according to the Du- 
pont brief, the brotherhood represents only 
the enginemen on the F. E. C. because, by 
its own admission, it does not represent 
any of the negro firemen. “Every alleged 
violation of the public interest relates to 
the labor situation of the firemen,” say the 
brief, “and does not relate to any employee 
who the brotherhood has the power or the 
authority to represent.” 

Moreover, the brief meets the argument 
that the term “public interest” in section 77 
is broad enough to include labor policies 
by saying that the Supreme Court has held 
that this term “does not refer to general 
references to public welfare, but only to 
adequacies of transportation service, its 
essential conditions of economy and effici- 
ency, and to appropriate provision and best 
use of transportation facilities.” The brief 
goes on to say that none of the improprie- 
ties alleged by the brotherhood have any 
relationship to these criteria. 

The Dupont estate also calls attention to 
the fact that the brotherhood did not claim 
that the F. E. C. has ever found itself 
unable to secure a sufficient number of en- 
gineers, despite the fact that it had been 
alleged that the policy of refusing to pro- 
mote negro firemen caused the road some 
inconvenience in having to obtain engineers 
from other roads. It also feels that the 
safety record of the road will refute any 
charges that the present policy of hiring 
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engineers from other roads results in un- 
skilled or dangerous operation of trains. 

On the subject of the “check-off”, the 
brief takes the position that the question 
of wages, the collection of dues, and the 
qualifications of employees is solely a ques- 
tion between the management and the par- 
ticular employees involved. It definitely 
feels that “this is not a matter for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, nor is it 
any concern of the brotherhood, which does 
not represent the employees involved.” 


Army Maneuvers to Introduce 
New Railway Hospital 


The first unit of several projected hos- 
pital trains will be used for the training of 
Army Medical Corps personnel in the forth- 
coming Army maneuvers, according to a 
May 11 announcement from the War De- 
partment. 

Army hospital trains, the announcement 
said, will be composed of a hospital unit 
car, “developed under the supervision of 
the Surgeon General’s office after years of 
intensive study based on lessons learned 
during the first World War,” and Pullman 
cars or chair cars in which hospital beds 
have been substituted for the chairs. The 
first two hospital unit cars, converted from 
standard Pullman cars at a cost of $27,500 
each, have been delivered to the Army and 
are now on exhibition at the Medical Field 
Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and 
at Fort McPherson, Ga. The car is called 
a unit car because the entire hospital train 
is built around it. It contains a kitchen 
capable of feeding a maximum of 500 per- 
sons at one meal. There is also a fully 
equipped operating room which will be used 
for emergency operations, daily dressings 
and medical examinations. The War De- 
partment does not contemplate transport- 
ing emergency cases on the Army hospital 
trains. In addition to the kitchen and oper- 
ating room, the unit car contains an ad- 
ministration office for the entire train, 
quarters for two officers in charge and 
bunks for kitchen personnel attached to the 
unit car. A shower bath has been installed 
in the unit car for the use of kitchen per- 
sonnel, 

Each Pullman or chair car, which com- 
poses the “wards” of the railway hospital, 
will be staffed with three Army nurses 
and three orderlies, working on 8-hour 
shifts. The nurses’ quarters will be in 
drawing rooms at the end of each car. 
These “ward” cars, the announcement 
pointed out, “can be obtained as quickly as 
needed from cars in the regular train serv- 
ee.” The hospital trains of 10 to 15 cars 
cach will be used, should occasion ever re- 
quire, for the transport of hospitalized sol- 


diers to Ariny hospitals nearest their own 
homes, 


Emergency Board on Threatened 
Strike of Ore Dock Employees 


President Roosevelt on May 9 issued a 
Proclamation creating a three-man emer- 
Sency board under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act to investigate a wage 
dispute which had brought about a threat- 
ned strike of approximately 800 Duluth 
on) ore-dock employees of the Duluth, 
= & Iron Range, Chicago & North 

€stern, Great Northern, and Minneapolis, 
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St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The em- 
ployees involved are members of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; and they are demanding a 
wage increase of 12% cents per hour to 
bring their hourly rate up to 75 cents. 

Members of the emergency board are: 
Arthur E. Whittemore, attorney of Boston, 
Mass., G. Stanleigh Arnold, attorney of 
San Francisco, Calif., and William H. 
Tschappat, of Falls Church, Va., retired 
major general and former chief of army 
ordinance. Mr. Arnold has served on a 
couple of emergency boards of the past; 
the assignment is a new one for the other 
two. Under the terms of the Railway 
Labor Act an emergency board has 30 days 
in which to make its report; and the status 
quo is frozen during that period for another 
30-day period after publication of the re- 
port. 

The impasse which brought about the 
appointment of the emergency board came 
a couple of days after the National Media- 
tion Board had got the parties together for 
a final effort to mediate the controversy. 
That resumption of negotiations brought 
a postponement of the strike which had 
been set for May 3. Previously the broth- 
erhood had refused to submit the contro- 
versy to arbitration, a course which was 
agreed to by the railroad managements in- 
volved. Management presentations in the 
proceeding have stressed the national-de- 
fense aspects of the Great Lakes ore move- 
ment which would be affected if the strike 
threat were carried out. 


C. P. R. Purchases Interest in Air 
Lines; Directs Bomber “Ferriage” 


News reports to the effect that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific has acquired a majority in- 
terest in certain air line companies in the 
western part of Canada (see Railway Age 
for February 1, page 260) were confirmed 
by Sir Edward Beatty, chairman and pres- 
ident of the road, at the annual meeting 
held in Montreal, Que., on May 7. The 
address, which was read by Vice-President 
D. C. Coleman, in Sir Edward’s absence, 
pointed out that the C. P. R. has acquired 
a majority interest in Mackenzie Air Serv- 
ice, Yukon Southern Air Transport, Star- 
ratt Airways & Transportation and Ginger 
Coote Airways, and is now engaged in re- 
organizing their operations under their for- 
mer executives and managers. None of 
these companies are presently engaged in 
services competitive with Trans-Canada 
Air Lines (affiliate of the Canadian Na- 
tional) “but they perform valuable func- 
tions complementary both to the service 
of that company and to your railway.” 

The Canadian Pacific was authorized to 
engage in air transport as early as 1919. 
In 1930 it acquired an equal share in Ca- 
nadian Airways with the C. N. R. Sir 
Edward also pointed out that in 1940 the 
railroad created an Air Service depart- 
ment by agreement with the British Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production, which de- 
partment is now assisting in the movement 
of bombers to England and the delivery 
of them there to the Royal Air Force. For 
obvious reasons, no further information 
was given. 

Not only did Sir Edward express op- 
position to the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
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ect, but as well urged tolls on the existing 
St. Lawrence waterway, calling its toll- 
free navigation “a condition almost unique 
on similar waterways throughout the 
world.” The C. P. R. chief urged adop- 
tion, after negotiation with the United 
States, of a plan “by which traffic now 
using the canals will be taxed sufficiently 
to free the Dominion treasury from at least 
a part of the heavy burden which has re- 
sulted from our great expenditures on 
waterways in the past.” 

Speaking of traffic and rates, Sir Ed- 
ward pointed out that freight tonnage over 
the company’s lines during 1940 was equal 
to that during the first year and one-half 
of the last world war. However, low 
rates now prevailing resulted in far less 
satisfactory revenues. Said he: 

“The freight revenue per ton-mile of 
0.84 cents was the lowest since 1918, and 
the passenger revenue per passenger mile 
of 1.97 cents was the lowest since 1916. 
The circumstances which have brought 
about these low averages are well known, 
but the effect may have escaped general 
recognition owing to the gradual develop- 
ment throughout the years. In this con- 
nection, it may be informative to state that 
had the earnings per freight and passenger 
unit for 1940 been the same as for 1926, 
additional revenue to an amount of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 would have been 
produced.” 


N. Y. Central Opposes P. R. R. 
Acquisition of Wabash 


The New York Central and its subsidi- 
ary, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, have been 
permitted to intervene in the pending appli- 
cation of the Pennsylvania to acquire con- 
trol of the Wabash through the purchase 
of the latter’s capital stock, after those 
roads had made known their opposition to 
the acquisition by telling the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that “if the present 
application were granted, there would be 
created a Pennsylvania Railroad system of 
such overwhelming size and power as to 
overshadow all other railroad systems in 
Eastern territory.” 

The Pennsylvania has applied for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Wabash 
through the acquisition of its capital stock 
and a hearing had been set by the commis- 
sion for May 10, but this has been post- 
poned until June 4, due to the intervention 
and opposition of the New York Central 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

In the preface to the reasons for their 
opposition to the acquisition, the roads ex- 
plain that the Pennsylvania owns 30.17 per 
cent and the Wabash owns 21.40 per cent 
of the voting stock of the Lehigh Valley. 
Also, the Wabash owns 99.44 per cent of 
the voting stock of the Ann Arbor. The 
effect of the granting of the application, 
declares the petition, would be to place the 
Pennsylvania in control of the Lehigh 
Valley and the Ann Arbor. The charge is 
also made that the Pennsylvania, either 
directly or indirectly, owns or controls sub- 
stantial holdings of the voting stock of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Boston & Maine, the Norfolk & Western, 
and other carriers. 

After asserting that the creation of such 
a large system would be “contrary to the 
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principle (heretofore observed by the com- 
mission in the protection of the public in- 
terest) that consolidation of railroads 
should be directed toward the formation of 
well-balanced competitive systems,” the pe- 
tition tells the commission that the applica- 
tion should be denied “unless and until the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and any 
‘person’ ‘affiliated’ with it within the mean- 
ing of section 5(6) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act shall divest themselves of any 
and all control over, or stock interest in, 
the New Haven, Boston & Maine, Lehigh 
Valley, and Ann Arbor, or any of them.” 


Retirement Board Activities 


Railroad Retirement Act benefits certi- 
fied in March amounted to $10,141,869, 
slightly less than in February but larger 
than in any other month to date, accord- 
ing to the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Total payments from the beginning of op- 
erations through March, 1941, amounted 
to $398,771,708. 

New certifications of employee annuities 
in March numbered 1,401, in comparison 
with 2,124 new certifications in February, 
the peak month of the fiscal year. Termi- 
nations by death reported in March num- 
bered 698. Employee annuities in force at 
the end of March totaled 115,543 with a 
monthly amount payable of $7,591,234. The 
average annuity amounted to $65.70. 

March unemployment insurance claims 
totaled 117,019, an average of 29,255 per 
week. This was a decline of nearly 4,100 
from the weekly average in February. 
Also, applications for certificate of benefit 
rights continued to decline in March, total- 
ing only 3,725 in the four-week period. 
The weekly average of 931 is the lowest 
since the beginning of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance operations, except for June, 
1940, which was the twelfth and last month 
in which applications could be filed on the 
basis of 1938 earnings. Benefit certifica- 
tions declined from February to March in 
about the same proportion as claims, about 
$2,158,000 being certified on 111,038 claims. 
The average amount for claims certified 
under the amended act was $19.44, substan- 
tially the same as the February average of 
$19.54. 

Unemployed workers registered with the 
Board’s employment service will not for- 
mally be referred to commissaries which 
make a charge for placement, according to 
a policy recently adopted by the Board. As 
part of this policy, the Board will not 
regard as suitable any employment which 
requires the employee to pay for his meals 
and lodging, whether or not he actually 
eats the meals or occupies the quarters 
furnished. Thus a refusal to accept such 
employment would not result in disquali- 
fication for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. In special cases, however, the regional 
director may hold that the employment is 
suitable, providing other conditions of suit- 
ability are met. 

Non-railroad employment attracted at 
least one-third of the employees who were 
in compensated railroad service sometime 
between January, 1937, and December, 
1939. During this period 1,972,819 em- 
ployees under 65 years of age received 
compensation creditable under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. This figure excludes 


those who had died or retired by the end 
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of 1939, and also those of unknown age. 
Of this number, 653,396, or 33.1 per cent, 
had wages of $10 or more taxable under 
the Social Security Act. 

Only 13.4 per cent of the employees who 
worked for the railroads in each of the 
three years had wages taxable under the 
Social Security.-Act. For employees with 
railroad compensation in only one or two 
years, however, the proportion with out- 
side employment was from 56 to 71 per 
cent. Moreover, the extent of non-railroad 
employment was somewhat lower for em- 
ployees with railroad earnings in two years 
than for those with railroad employment 
in only one year—less than 61 per cent for 
the former as compared with over 63 per 
cent for the latter. 


Allowances for Tank Cars 


Provisions of a contract between the 
General American Tank Car Corporation 
and El Dorado Oil Works for crediting the 
rental account of the Oil Works with all 
mileage earnings on cars leased from the 
Tank Car Corporation and loaded by the 
Oil Works would be found unlawful to 
the extent that they provided for crediting 
the rental account with earnings in excess 
of rental due from the Oil Works, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adopts 
the recommended findings of a proposed re- 
port by Examiner F. L. Sharp. Payment 
to and receipt by the Oil Works between 
January 1, 1934, and July 1, 1934, of mile- 
age earnings in excess of the rental due 
by the oil works would be found “unjust 
and unreasonable and an unlawful rebate 
and concession.” 

The proposed report is in No. 28515, and 
other recommended findings, as summarized 
in the headnotes, are that the Oil Works 
was entitled to no allowance from the rail- 
roads for furnishing the tank cars; and 
that the costs incurred by the Oil Works 
for additional cleaning and preparation of 
the tank cars were not such that it might 
lawfully receive an allowance therefor from 
the railroads. 

The basis of the proceeding is the con- 
tract dated September 23, 1933, which was 
entered by the Oil Works and the Tank 
Car Corporation for lease to the Oil Works 
of tank cars during the period beginning 
January 1, 1934, and ending December 31, 
1936. The lease provided, among other 
things, that the Tank Car Corporation 
should collect from rail carriers all mileage 
allowances earned by the leased cars while 
in the service of the Oil Works and credit 
them to the rental account of the Oil 
Works. During the period from January 
1, 1934, to July 1, 1934, the proposed report 
says, the Tank Car Corporation paid over 
to the Oil Works mileage earnings in ex- 
cess of the rental due by the Oil Works in 
the sum of $7,219.54. 

After the latter date, “in compliance 
with the principles enunciated by the com- 
mission in Use of Privately Owned Re- 
frigerator Cars, 201 I. C. C. 323, decided 
July 2, 1934, the Tank Car Corporation 
refused to pay over any further excess 
earnings.” 

Whereupon the El Dorado Terminal 
Company, a subsidiary of the Oil Works, 
as assignee of its parent company, sued the 
Tank Car Corporation to recover unpaid 
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excess earnings. The evidence showed the 
amount involved to be $23,540.79. Judg- 
ment for the Tank Car Corporation by the 
U. S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California was reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which in turn 
was reversed by the Supreme Court. The 
latter remanded the case to the District 
Court with a finding that because an admin- 
istrative problem committed to the I. C. ¢. 
was involved, the court should have stayed 
its hand pending determination by the com- 
mission of the lawfulness and reasonable- 
ness of the practices under the terms of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the Oil Works and El Dorado 
Terminal Company petitioned the commis- 
sion to investigate the practices involved. 
In response to that petition the instant pro- 
ceeding was instituted. 


Transit on Livestock 


With dissenting commissioners protest- 
ing that the railroads were being required 
to remove an alleged undue prejudice while 
being denied any alternative as to the 
method of removal, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a seven-to-four de- 
cision has blocked an attempt of the carriers 
to restrict rates on stocker and feeder 
livestock so that they would not apply on 
shipments accorded diversion and recon- 
signment privileges after unloading nor on 
shipments accorded other transit privileges. 
The majority report in the proceeding 
(docketed as I. & S. No. 4844) was by 
Commissioner Porter; dissenting expres- 
sions came from Chairman Eastman and 
Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller, while 
Commissioner Patterson agreed with Mr. 
Mahaffie. 

The case arose out of the railroads’ un- 
dertaking to comply with a finding in the 
second report on further hearing in Live- 
stock—Western District Rates, 238 I. C. C. 
425, 467. The finding required the removal 
of undue prejudice found to exist because 
shipments moving into small markets on 
stocker and feeder rates (so-called 85 per 
cent rates) were accorded transit privileges 
which were available at public stockyards 
only when shipments moved on rates ap- 
plicable on livestock fit for slaughter (so- 
called 100 per cent rates). 

The carriers proposed tariff rules which 
purported to remove the undue prejudice by 
limiting transit privileges at both small 
markets and public stockyards to shipments 
moving on the 100 per cent rates. Such 
tariff rules insofar as they applied to pub- 
lic stockyards were permitted to become 
effective, but the schedules applicable to 
the small markets were suspended and be- 
came the subject of the instant proceeding. 
The majority finding is that the suspended 
schedules had. not been justified and must 
be canceled; but this finding is “without 
prejudice to the establishment of rules and 
privileges on feeder and stocker livestock, 
in carloads, at the public markets no less 
favorable that those which now apply at 
the so-called small markets, which should 
be done at an early date...” Allo 
which seems to mean that the carriers must 
now also cancel those aforementioned un- 
suspended schedules which restrict transit 


Continued on next left-hand page 
























MACHINE EFFICIENCY (DATA OBTAINED FROM TEST PLANT) 


The inherent advantages of the Franklin 
System of Steam Distribution over a con- 
ventional valve gear and piston type valve, 
permit a marked improvement in the ma- 
chine efficiency of the locomotive. Out- 
standing features that contribute towards 
this are: 


1. REDUCED FRICTION 

(a) The short intermittent lift of the poppet valves, 
as contrasted with the travel of the piston valves, 
with their rings, drastically reduces the power re- 
quired for valve operation. 

(b) By driving direct from the crosshead and elimi- 
nating the conventional outside cranks and rods 
necessary in a piston valve arrangement, there is a 


further reduction in the power necessary to actuate 
the steam distribution system — at 500 r.p.m. the 
poppet valves and their driving mechanism require 
only 3.30 horsepower. 


2. BETTER LUBRICATION 

Piston valves require lubrication over the entire 
sliding surface. Poppet valves require lubrication 
on their valve stems only, which are not in direct 
contact with the steam. The mechanisms actuating 
the poppet valves (valve gear box and cam box) 
are fitted with anti-friction bearings and operate 
in a bath of oil. 

3. LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 

A twelve inch piston valve weighs approximately 


132 Ib. The weight of the multiple poppet valves to 
be moved at one time is approximately 13 Ib. 
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at public stockyards to shipments moving 
on 100 per cent rates. 

Along with their complaints that the 
carriers thus have no other recourse than 
to establish transit at the 85 per cent rates, 
the dissenting commissioners also attacked 
the dual system of rates on livestock, citing 
difficulties which the carriers encounter in 
connection with the application and polic- 
ing of the 85 per cent rates. As noted in 
the Railway Age of June 15, 1940, page 
1068, the commission last year disapproved 
a proposal wherein the railroads sought to 
cancel rates on stocker and feeder livestock 
within the Western district and to establish 
for such traffic transit rules under which a 
partial refund of the initially-paid freight 
charges might be secured. Now Commis- 
sioner Miller, who did not participate in 
that decision, thinks the time has arrived 
for the commission to determine “whether a 
single scale of rates should be prescribed 
on all classes of ordinary livestock, and if 
so, what the level of such scale should be.” 


Crossing Deaths 

Up 29% in *40 
(Continued from page 856) 
78 per cent of the 1940 accidents, and mo- 
tor trucks in 21 per cent. Thirty-five per 
cent of last year’s accidents occurred at 
protected crossings, i. e., “at crossings pro- 
tected by lowered gates, watchmen, train- 
men, or audible or visual signals which in- 
dicated the approach of trains.” On this 
the Bureau makes the following comment: 
“In the absence of knowledge as to the 
volume of traffic passing over the various 
crossings, no definite conclusion can be 
reached from these figures as to the rela- 
tive safety value of grade crossing pro- 
tection either as between types of protec- 
tion or in comparison with crossings which 
did not receive the kind of protection de- 
scribed above.” 

In 45 per cent of the total of 1,847 night 
crossing accidents in 1940, the crossings 
were described as lighted. In 49 per cent 
of the accidents involving freight trains the 
speed of the train was less than 20 m.p.h.; 
and in 10 per cent of such accidents the 
train was standing. In 23 per cent of the 
accidents involving passenger trains, the 
speed of the train was reported as less 
than 20 m.p.h. Freight trains were in- 
volved in 45 per cent of the 1940 crossing 
accidents, passenger trains in 40 per cent, 
and switching movements in 15 per cent. 
Weather conditions were described as 
“clear” in 66 per cent of the accidents. 

In accidents in which the speed of ap- 
proach of the motor vehicle was estimated, 
66 per cent were reported to have occurred 
when the motor vehicle was standing or 
running at a speed under 30 m.p.h. “How- 
ever,” the Bureau points out, “the speed 
tended to be higher for the group classed 
as running into the side of train.” The 
listing of 1940 crossing accidents by states 
shows that Illinois led with the greatest 
number, although Ohio, with 3.01 accidents 
per 100 crossings, had the highest rate. 
Florida’s accidents increased 124 per cent 
over 1939 while Wisconsin’s total was up 
51 per cent. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 
N. Y. C. to Buy 30 Locomotives 


The New York Central has issued in- 
quiries for 15 4-8-2 type freight locomotives 
and for a total of 15 Diesel-electric 
switching units of 350 and 600 hp. 


THE STEELTON & HIGHSPIRE has ordered 
two 70-ton Diesel-electric locomotives from 
the General Electric Company. 


Tue East Erte COMMERCIAL has ordered 
cne 65-ton Diesel-electric locomotive from 
the General Electric Company. 


Tue Arcane & Attica has ordered one 
44-ton Diesel-electric switching locomotive 
from the General Electric Company.- 


THE WasasH has ordered one 660 hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotive from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 


GreEAT NorRTHERN directors, on May 9, 
approved a program calling for the pur- 
chase of 17 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & SAULT 
Ste. Marte has ordered one 44-ton Diesel- 
electric switching locomotive of 380 hp. 
from the General Electric Company. 


THe DeENveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered one 44-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive of 380 hp. from the 
General Electric Company. 


THE Missourt & ILLINots BripGE & 
Bett has ordered one 44-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive of 380-hp. from the 
General Electric Company. 


Tue U. S. Army, ordnance department, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., is asking 
for bids May 20 on one 70-ton Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive-inv. 583. 


Tuer Texas Pactric-Missourrt PAcIFIC 
TERMINAL RAILROAD OF NEW ORLEANS has 
ordered one 660 hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


THE UNITED STATES War DEPARTMENT 
has placed an order for five 2-6-2 type 
steam locomotives for service in Newfound- 
land with the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The locomotives will be built at 
the company’s Schenectady, N. Y., plant. 


THe ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN 
has ordered one 45-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive from the General 
Electric Company. The authorization for 
this purchase was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 10. : 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForRD has ordered five 4,000 hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric double-end road locomotives for han- 
dling fast passenger and freight trains from 
the American Locomotive Company and 
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six 44-ton Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives from the General Electric Com- 
pany. The company’s request for federal 
court permission to purchase these locomo- 
tives was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 3. 


Tue UNITED STaTES War DEPARTMENT 
has on order eight 45-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives with the General 
Electric Company. These are in addition 
to the seven units reported as placed by the 
War Department with the General Electric 
Company in the Railway Age of March 15, 


FREIGHT CARS 


N. Y. C. Orders 3,000 Cars 


The New York Central has placed an 
order for a total of 3,000 box cars of 55- 
tons capacity with Despatch Shops, Inc. 
This is in addition to orders for 1,000 box 
and 1,000 gondola cars placed with Des- 
patch Shops, Inc., in April, as reported in 
the Railway Age of April 12. 


Southern Spends $11,700,000 
for 4,000 Cars 


The Southern has placed orders for a 
total of 4,000 freight cars allocating 2,500 
at an estimated cost of $7,500,000 to the 
Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany and 1,500 at an estimated cost of $4,- 
200,000 to the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, as follows: 

Mr. Vernon Car MANvuFACTURING CoMPANY 


1,500 40-ft. 6-in., 50-ton box cars 
300 50-ft. 6-in., 50-ton box cars |. 
50 50-ft. 6-in., 50-ton box cars with end doors 
50 50-ft. 6-in., 50-ton box cars with end doors 
and auto leaders 
500 53-ft. 6-in., 70-ton flat cars 
100 65-ft., 70-ton mill type gondola cars 


PuLLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING Co. 
1,500 40-ft. 6-in., 50-ton box cars 


The inquiry for 3100 cars by this com- 
pany was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 3. 


Tue Boston & MAINE will build four 
90-ton depressed center cars. 


THe SouTHERN is reported to be inquir- 
ing for two 100-ton well cars. 


THe DeLAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN is reported to be contemplating 
the acquisition of 1,500 freight cars, com- 
prising 1,000 box and 500 gondola cars. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND is re- 
ported to be inquiring for from 200 to 500 
center dump hopper cars of 50 tons 
capacity. 


Tue Sournern Paciric has ordered 
four 200-ton flat cars from the Mt. Ver- 
non Car Manufacturing Company. The 
inquiry for these cars was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 19. 


Tue Mrssourr Paciric has ordered 100 
steel auto parts cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The original inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 28, 1940. 


Tue LenicH VALLEY is expected to et 
ter the market for 500 65-ft. gondola cars, 
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400 40-ft. 6-in. box cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity, 100 50-ft. 6-in. auto box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and 10 special flat cars. 
This company was first reported as con- 
templating the purchase of a total of 1,010 
freight cars in the Railway Age of May 
10. 


Tue LenicgH & New ENGLAND. has 
ordered 15 bulk cement hatchway roof 
hopper bottom cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
These are in addition to a previous order 
for 100 cars of this type reported in the 
Railway Age of March 15. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue SOUTHERN has ordered 25 baggage- 
express cars from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. 


Tue SOUTHERN PAciFic was incorrectly 
reported in the Railway Age of May 10 as 
inquiring for 25 baggage-express cars. 
This inquiry was by the Southern and the 
order for these cars is reported elsewhere 
in this column. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue WABASH is reported to have 
ordered 5,000 tons of 112-lb. rails from the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, the 
Inland Steel Company and the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


THe Iowa State Highway Commis- 
sion opened bids, on May 13, on the in- 
stallation of five crossing signals on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Tue CANapIAN Paciric has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering a control machine hav- 
ing 5 working levers, for the control at 
Fairville, N. B., of the junction of the St. 
John and West St. John lines. The order 
includes one Model-5D dual-control switch 
machine. Existing signals and relays are 
to be used, 


Tue Union Paciric has recently placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for eight sets of automatic train con- 
trol equipment for application to new 
Diesel locomotives. These combination 
equipments are being arranged for oper- 
ation (a) as a two-indication continuous 
cab signal and speed control system on the 
Chicago & North Western between Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs, Ia.; (b), as a 
similar two-indication cab signal system on 
the Union Pacific between North Platte, 
Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo.; and (c), as an 
Intermittent magnetic automatic stop sys- 
tem on the Southern Pacific. 


Tue Cuicaco, MiLtwauKEE, St. PAauL 
& Paciric, through the locomotive manu- 
lacturers, has placed an order with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company for four 
sets of three-indication continuous cab sig- 
nal equipment with whistle and acknowl- 
edger, for installation on new Diesel loco- 
Motives being built for that road. These 
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equipments are designed for operation on 
two locomotives being furnished by the 
American Locomotive Company and two 
locomotives by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration, all of which will operate in the 
territory between Portage, Wis., and St. 
Paul, Minn., where continuous cab signal- 
ing is already installed. 


Tue Lima Locomotive Works _ has 
placed an order with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for two sets of intermit- 
tent inductive automatic train stop equip- 
ment, for installation on two Type 4-8-4 
steam locomotives now being built for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, for operation over the 
territory now equipped with an intermit- 
tent inductive automatic train stop system. 


Tue Norrork & WESTERN, as part of 
its extensive program of yard improve- 
ments at Roanoke, Va., has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
the complete installation of an electro- 
pneumatic car retarder system at the east- 
bound yard at that point. The car retarder 
system will consist of 28 Model 31 electro- 
pneumatic retarders and 52 direct acting 
E. P. switch machines controlled from 
three towers. Detector track circuits will 
be installed at each power operated switch. 
While the yard will be equipped with the 
usual hump, hump repeater or trimmer 
signals, it was decided to perfect message 
facilities to yard engines through installa- 
tion of a two-way yard communication 
system. <A total of three engines will be 
so equipped and communication will be 
possible from a point at the hump to and 
from engines anywhere in the general re- 
ceiving yard area. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


THe Pere MaArguette has placed an 
order with the Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration for a 200-ton wrecking crane. 


Tue DututnH, MissAse & IRON RANGE 
has placed an order with the Industrial 
Brownhoist Corporation for a 250-ton 
wrecking crane, the largest ever built. 





Railroad Fans Crowd The Observation Plat- 
form on a Special Excursion Over the New 
York, Ontario & Western. The Car is Oper- 
ated During the Summer on the Road's 
“Mountaineer Limited.” 
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Supply Trade 





W. R. Swoish has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Roller- 
Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Forrest G. Sharpe, formerly assistant 
to the sales manager, has been appointed 
Philadelphia, Pa., sales engineer of the 
Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 


Charles T. Siebert, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant treasurer and credit manager, has 
been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Stephen P. Murphy, who until re- 
cently had been serving as chief operator 
on a Sperry detector car for the Sperry 
Rail Service has been transferred to the 
company’s Hoboken, N. J. office as eastern 
sales representative to replace Thomas E. 
Gilhooley, who has been called to active 
duty by the United States Army. 


R. J. Van Meter has been elected vice- 
president of The Superheater Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Van 
Meter received his education in the public 
schools of Sturgis, Mich., and in special 
courses in bisiness and engineering. He 
started his business career in 1902 on the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana as a locomotive 





R. J. Van Meter 


fireman. Subsequently he served as travel- 
ing engineer and special representative in 
the transportation department with the 
Pennsylvania; shop machinist and locomo- 
tive fireman with the New York Central; 
in locomotive service on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and the Colorado and 
Southern; and millwright and power plant 
operator in Denver, Colo. and Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. He became asscciated with The 
Superheater Company on May 1, 1917 and 
since that time has served as service en- 
gineer, special representative, assistant 
service manager, assistant to vice-president, 
and manager of western sales and service. 


Continued on second left-hand page 






























































HIGHER BOILER PRESSURE .. . 
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Southern Pacific Lines 
Weight in Working Order, Pounds 
On Drivers Eng. Truck Trailer Truck Total Engine | Gante awe 
275,700 81,300 118,000 475,000 | 313,730 
Wheel Base Tractive Effort 
Driving Engine Eng. & Tender Main Cylinders With Booster 
21’—6” 471’—8” 96’—3” 64,760 | 79,660 
Boiler Cylinders | Driving Wheel 
Diameter Pressure Diameter Stroke | Diameter 
86” O. D. Front 300 Ibs. 254” 32” | 80” 
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GREATER HAULING CAPACITY... 
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20 new Diy light being delivered | 
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by LIMA to the Southern Pacific 


These twenty new and improved DAYLIGHTS bring the total fleet up to forty 
of this type of Super-Power Streamlined Steam Locomotives that have been 
built by Lima for the Southern Pacific. The Locomotives will be used to 
power the new “Overnight” passenger trains that the Railroad has inaugurated 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles as well as the famous “Daylight” 
trains between the two cities. In addition to passenger service, these Locomo- 
tives will also be used to power the overnight “Hotshot” freight that the 
Southern Pacific has so successfully been using to reclaim LCL freight. 


The Southern Pacific has recently placed an additional order for ten more of 
these locomotives which will bring the DAYLIGHT fleet up to fifty high-speed 
Super-Power Lima-built Locomotives. 
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Construction 





ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.— 
This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct some 1.5 miles of 
track to connect its lines with a private 
track of the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. in Mobile County, Ala. 


Denver & Rio GRaNDE WESTERN.—This 
road will construct two new water treating 
and storage plants, one of 300,000 gal. 
capacity and the other of 400,000 gal. ca- 
pacity at a total cost of approximately 


$77,120. 


New York CENTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
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an estimate in the amount of $164,700, ex- 
clusive of land and damages, as the cost 
of elimination of the New York Central 
grade crossing at Main st. in the Vil- 
lage of Philadelphia, Jefferson county. The 
estimate was submitted to the Commission 
by the State Department of Public Works. 
At the same time the Commission author- 
ized the railroad to spend $5,400 in con- 
nection with the elimination project by 
direct employment of labor and purchase 
of materials, without award of a contract. 
The work to be done by the railroad’s own 
force consists of installing a temporary 
highway detour crossing and removing 
temporary bridge warnings and existing 
crossing facilities. 


Stroups. CrEEK & MuppLety.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
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struct and operate some four miles of new 
line extending in a northwesterly direction 
from Delphi Station, W. Va. 


WasasH. — The [Illinois Division of 
Highways has awarded contracts for a 
reinforced concrete subway for North 
Monroe street, Decatur, Ill., under four 
tracks of the Wabash. The contract for 
the construction of the substructure and 
erection of the structural steel has been 
awarded the F. D. Birt Construction Com- 
pany and for the furnishing and fabrica- 
tion of the steel superstructure to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. The contract for 
the approach pavement has not yet been 
awarded. The subway structure will con- 
sist of a 55-ft. I-beam span for four tracks 
and an I-beam service drive bridge with 
one span of 53 ft. 4 in. The approximate 
cost of the project will be $450,000. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 





(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1941 AND 1940 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Ee ea sia = eee Sar a 
Item 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month veeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeedenes 232,300 233,020 57,247 57,387 44,218 44,342 130,835 131,291 
evenues: 
Ge near OF . $346,632,738 $266,744,225 $154,374,013 $114,016,513 $72,846,478 $56,664,871 $119,412,247 $96,062,841 
PIER 5 S56 eaten dr'se bs ca oleae 40,029,907 33,261,946 19,880,895 17,908,827 8,385,421 6,161,273 11,763,591 9,191,846 
a ee re 8,919,625 8,504,114 3,307,897 3,283,837 1,591,067 1,471,410 4,020,661 3,748,867 
RURMRS 5G so 554 ow Seas bose a ee 5,307,966 5,276,445 2,159,193 2,070,300 1,192,694 1,137,339 1,956,079 2,068,826 
All other operating revenues ..... 15,428,924 13,345,059 7,643,830 6,547,050 2,190,754 1,894,240 5,594,340 4,903,769 
° Railway operating revenues.... 416,319,160 327,131,789 187,365,828 143,826,527 86,206,414 67,329,113 142,746,918 115,976,149 
expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 41,168,148 36,383,946 16,671,401 13,728,572 8,099,206 7,440,349 16,397,541 15,215,025 
Maintenance of equipment....... 78,568,702 66,666,934 7,117,200 29,671,107 14,756,824 13,283,641 26,694,679 23,712,186 
NEEEI’. 55s 5 opts RST win bk a aoe -a's es 68 9,009,037 8,874,315 3,179,314 3,213,240 1,828,380 1,726,002 4,001,343 3,935,073 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 139,646,496 122,357,849 65,384,741 56,304,342 24,472,175 21,630,209 49,789,580 44, 423,298 
Transportation—Water line ..... 6 Sees oO a) ee eway, 9) ---eeeteiea me  ~ Viemtetareres 508,618 527,815 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 3,532,112 3,223,162 1,517,402 1,378,140 631,525 599,385 1,383,185 1,245,637 
ee Py 11,082,846 10,964,159 4, gine 853 4,373,526 2,184,601 2,119,033 4,527,392 4,471,600 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 187,421 363,534 185 7,169 ,168 5357 ,068 158,008 
Railway operating expenses..... 283,328,538 248,634,646 128, 208 726 108,531,758 51,907,543 46,730,262 103,212,269 93,372,626 
Net revenue from railway operations 132,990,622 78,497,143 59,157,102 35,294,769 34,298,871 20,598,851 39,534,649 22,603,523 
Railway tak ACcruals: .....05.0%.0 000.8 41,474,000 30,553,135 18,673,147 12,838,453 10,791,230 6,781,398 12,009,623 10,933,284 
Railway operating income ..... 91,516,622 47,944,008 40,483,955 22,456,316 23,507,641 13,817,453 27,525,026 11,670,239 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 8,078,082 8,141,086 4,150,927 3,671,621 ,074 509,269 3,652,081 3,960,196 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 2,811,370 2,768,652 1,583,279 1,524,903 248, 171 272,410 979,920 } 971,339 
Net railway operating income... 80,627,170 37,034,270 34,749,749 17,259,792 22,984,396 13,035,774 22,893,025 6,738,704 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
COREY. ccc cwab eevee len ees a ss ‘ 68.1 76.0 68.4 75.5 60.2 69.4 72.3 80.5 
Depreciation included in operating niet 
WDC BECS 5 25:0.55-5:5 45 240 a 0s 0x0 17,861,187 17,025,215 7,863,999 7,404,004 3,605,423 3,443,785 6,391,765 6,177,426 
Pea AE AS Cv aos 00 ec aeeoies iba’ 10,442,676 9,371,866 4,675,166 4,122,122 1,884,830 1,733,019 3,882,680 3,516,7-5 
AG UNEP ARRES 5 ck ace sss cazas 31,031,324 21,181,269 13,997,981 8,716,331 8,906,400 5,048,379 8,126,943 7,416,559 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED WITH MARCH, 1941 AND 1940 
Miles of road operated at close of 
e WUE 585s as acb neha eons o 232,387 233,065 57,262 57,398 44,226 44,361 130,899 131,306 
nevenues: 
P< Anchen kee ae aaah em $952,358,821 $807,528,262 $421,675,616 $351,825,371 $199,877,483 $171,849,541 $330,805,722 $283,853,350 
PRUNE s ccici as aks 80h os 5p hee os 116,699,758 101,285,663 59,215,213 54,433,736 22,851,444 18,592,764 34,633,101 28,259,163 
BEDE c5d.c0 teed aeiecnehwansck 25,254,653 24,284,626 9,424,399 9,264,185 4,456,154 4,245,127 11,374,100 10, 775, 314 
eee DRESS ne rye a Let REN epee 12,285,193 12,027,393 4,751,469 4,568,307 2,760,453 2,757,635 4,773,271 4.701,451 
All other operating revenues ..... 45,508,425 41,239,818 22,866,228 20,575,612 6,278,756 5,644,200 16,363,441 15,020,006 
- Railway operating revenues..... 1,152,106,850 986,365,762 517,932,925 440,667, 211 236,224,290 203, 089, 267 397,949,635 342,609,284 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 114,050,969 103,551,564 47,327,780 41,145,065 23,077,331 21,516,074 43,645,858 40,890,425 
Maintenance of equipment....... 224,052,271 200,631,193 105,326,787 91,257,111 42,197,733 39,701,563 76,527,751 69,672,519 
BMRMEO § Circhacedus obeacuukeinetes 26,694,796 26,389,087 9,460,818 9,417,054 5,450,957 5,320,784 11,783,021 11,651,249 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 398,691,688 372,875,258 185,428,585 172,731,839 69,913,997 65, 769, 248 143,349,106 134,374, an 
Transportation—Water line ..... 1,672,881 BRRGEAS 8 regia anes) Pe Nan 1,672,881 1,553,76 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 10,496,999 9,780,217 4,530,758 4,266,659 1,872,864 1,778,820 4,093,377 3,734,738 
SPOOR - vcuduckcrons cake eeuns 32,798,143 32,594,947 13, eo 032 12,967,923 6,437,973 6,294,028 13,344,138 13,332,99 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 570,131 765,489 8,866 02,962 157,589 0,469 323,676 oe 
Railway operating expenses..... 807,887,616 746,610,542 365 001. 894 331,582,689 148,793,266 —§ 140,220,048 294,092°456 274,807, 79 
Net revenue from railway operations 344,219,234 239,755,220 152,931,031 109,084,522 87,431,024 62,869,219 103,857,179 67,801,07) 
Railway tax accruals ...........0: 111,279,110 91,515,147 48,120,913 38,350,883 28,101,034 20,707,422 35,057,163 32,456,8%, 
Railway operating income ..... 232,940,124 148,240,073 104,810,118 70,733,639 59,329,990 42,161,797 68,800,016 35 te 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 23,274,778 24,379,461 11,327,623 11,624,888 1,161,411 1,430,627 10,785,744 1] See 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 8,162,129 7,957,046 4,455,530 4,471,687 830,451 619,946 2°876,148 12888 
Jet railway operating income... 201,503,217 115,903,566 89,026,965 54,637,064 57,338,128 40,111,224 55,138,124 21,159, 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 80.2 
Re SE TE i a Pe 70.1 PT 70.5 75:2 63.0 69.0 73.9 . 
Depreciation included in operating y 8 502,246 
sR eS A 53,156,337 50,724,495 23,279,614 21,949,607 10,762,395 10,272,642 19,114,328 ] 391.383 
Pt See ES oak Kids Wh nsec eek 5 29,993,537 28,101,254 13,403,035 12,525,475 5,412,431 5,184,396 11,178,071 10, 391 459 
PE OO BARES «iss Si wkcadus Saws 81,285,573 63,413,893 34,717,878 25,825,408 22,688,603 15,523,026 23,879,092 22,065; 





* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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...are a nuisance 




















The initial standardization of Arch Brick special brick shape. But this the American 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
the work of the American Arch Company. resort. Over 50% of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 


The insistence of American Arch Company on 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man. It 
The easiest solution to many a locomotive __ is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a can Arch Company is serving the railroads. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical Departments 
avast amount of trouble. 


THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 





Refractory Specialists 
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Financial 





BaLtimorE & Ount0o.—Equipment trust 
certificates—Drexel & Co. and Harris, 
Hall & Co. were awarded on May 13 a 
$5,880,000 issue of 17% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, Series L, of this road, 
on a bid of 100.2569. This represents an 
interest cost to the road of approximately 
1.825. The certificates, which are due in 
equal annual installments June 1, 1942, to 
1951, inclusive, were immediately re-offered 
publicly at prices to yield from 0.45 to 
2.20 per cent. 


Boston & Matne.—Bonds of the New- 
port & Richford—The Newport & Rich- 
ford has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $350,000 of first mortgage, four per 
cent, sinking fund bonds, which will be ex- 
changed for a like amount of its five per 
cent, 30-year, first mortgage, gold bonds 
dated January 2, 1911, and maturing Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. At the same time Division 4 
authorized the Connecticut & Passumpsic 
Rivers to assume liability as guarantor for 
the bonds, which will be dated January 2, 
1941, and which will mature January 1, 
1966. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JerRSEY.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1940 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $3,124,397, an increase of 
$547,355 as compared with net deficit in 
1939. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RaAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $35,882,986  +$2,335,567 
Maintenance of way 3,316,020 +537,099 
Maintenance of 
equipment 7,932,402 +1,542,867 
Transportation 14,311,965 +773,953 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 27,343,831 +2,979,993 
Operating ratio 76.20 +3.57 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 8,539,155 —644,426 
Railway tax accruals 5,111,245 +76,363 
Equipment rents 2,116,775 —25,928 
Joint facility rents *53,660 -116,351 
Net RArItway 
OPERATING INCOME 1,364,795 -578,509 
Non-operating income 861,602 -72,706 
Gross INCOME 2,226,397 -—651,216 
Rent for leased roads 2,379,530 —22,062 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,415,150 —22,550 
Totat DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross INCOME 5,350,795 -103,861 
Net Loss $3,124,397 +$547,355 
* Credit 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $5,100,000 of 156 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal 
annual installments of $510,000 on May 1 
in each of the years from 1942 to 1951, 
inclusive. The issue has been sold at 
100.099 to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler on 
behalf of itself and Dick & Merle-Smith 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., making the average 
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annual cost to the company approximately 
1.606 per cent. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from Watersmeet, Mich. to 
Choate, 21.1 miles, together with a branch 
extending from a connection with the line 
at Graigsmere, Mich., to Robbins, three 
miles. 


Cuicaco & Nort WEsTERN.—V oting on 
Reorganisation Plan.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has certi- 
fied to the United States District Court in 
Chicago that more than the requisite two- 
thirds of all classes of creditors except 
Class 8 have voted to accept the commis- 
sion’s final plan of reorganization for this 
company under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Division 4 certified to the court that some 
50.37 per cent of the holders of Milwaukee 
& State Line first mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds due January 1, 1941, who constituted 
Class 8, voted to accept the commission’s 
plan, while some 49.63 per cent voted to 
reject the plan. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istranp & PaciFic.— 
New Director—J. D. Norris, of the Norris 
Grain Company, Chicago, has been elected 
a director of this road to succeed W. Van- 
derpool, resigned. 


LoutsvittE & NAsHviILLE—Bond Re- 
demption.—This road, on July 1, will call 
for redemption $143,000 principal amount 
of unified mortgage bonds with extension 
agreements of Series B, due January 1, 
1960. The redemption will be made at 105 
per cent of principal amount plus accrued 
interest, from wunexpended sinking fund 
monies on deposit with the Central Han- 
over ‘Bank & Trust Co., sinking fund agent. 
Unified 4 per cent mortgage bonds called 
in include those with extension agreements 
of Series B in coupon form in $1,000 de- 
nomination and those in Series B attached 
in fully registered form without coupons. 


MaryLanp & PENNSYLVANIA.—R. F. C. 
Loan and Extension of Bonds.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
(a) extend for a period of five years or 
until May 1, 1946, the time of payment of 
a $147,000 Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loan maturing May 1, 1941; and 
(b) borrow an additional $88,500 from the 
R. F. C. for a period of five years. The 
proceeds of the loan will be used to acquire 
at maturity on May 1, $88,500 of extended 
first mortgage five per cent bonds of the 
Maryland & Pennsylvania Terminal. 

At the same time the terminal company 
has been authorized to extend the maturity 
date of $200,000 of its terminal bonds which 
are now outstanding for a period of 25 
years, or until May 1, 1966. The Mary- 
land & Pennsylvania has been authorized 
to guarantee the extension of the bonds. 


Minneapouts & St. Louts.—Reorgani- 
sation. — The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has refused to reopen this com- 
pany’s reorganization case. The action of 
the commission was made known when it 
denied petitions of the State of Minnesota 
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and the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Minnesota, the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen, and of John Pp. 
Devaney and S. W. Jensch for certain pre- 
ferred claimants, asking that the case be 
reopened. Details of the final reorganiza- 
tion plan were given in the Railway Age of 
March 15, page 459. 


Missourt Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $2,895,000 
of equipment trust certificates, maturing in 
15 equal annual installments of $193,000 
on June 16, in each of the years from 
1942 to 1956, inclusive. The proceeds will 
be used as part payment of the purchase 
price of new equipment costing $3,872,936 
and consisting of two 1,000 h. p. Diesel- 
electric switchers, two 600 h. p. Diesel- 
electric switchers, seven 44-ton Diesel-elec- 
tric switchers, one double end control, rail 
motor car, 1,200 55-ton, all-steel hopper 
cars, and two 125-ton, depressed center, flat 
cars. 

Operation—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to operate over 3.5 miles of tracks 
owned by the Pittsburgh & Midway Coal 
Mining Company and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas near Mineral, Kans. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Annual Report—The 1940 annual report 
of this road shows net income, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $703,444, an in- 
crease of $84,776 as compared with net in- 
come in 1939. Selected items from the in- 
come account follow: 








Increase 

or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 

OPERATING 

oat $15,632,633 4+$804,821 
Maintenance “ way 1,647,455 -3,472 

Maintenance o 5 

i 2,912,249 +76,604 

ae 6,117,644 +398,657 
PERATING 
—_ = 12,149,893 aaa 
Operating ratio 7742 -0. 
REVENUE os 
. OPERATIONS 3,482,741 +3037 
Railway tax accruals 1,100,371 ; +166, 

- — Se 
engl lite 2,382,369 +1710 
Equipment rents—Dr. 478,725 Mra 
Joint facility rents 165,782 ; 
Net Raritway oe 
OPERATING INCOME 2,069,426 bat 
Other income 182,381 eee» 
Gross INCOME 2,251,807 $77,637 

aa 
Rent for leased roads 804,404 49 
Interest on ; . 
funded debt 687,330 a 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS ‘ 
FRoM Gross INCOME 1,548,363 ee 
Net IncoME $703,444 +$84,776 





Nevapa NortHern. — Deficit Status.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that this company 
earned a net railway operating income ™ 
excess of 534 per cent per year on Me 
value of its property and is not entitled to 
reimbursement under the provisions of sec- 
tion 204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
as amended January 7, 1941, for any losses 
suffered during the period of federal com 
trol. Division 4 found that the period © 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Streamlining is a source of efficiency to both 
locomotives and superheater units. 


The penalty for nullifying the streamline effect, 
however, is much more severe in the case of 
superheater units; for the superheater units carry 
the rapid flow of steam to the cylinders. Any 
internal restriction would spoil the streamline 
effect and would seriously lessen the flow of power 
to the cylinders — in some instances restriction 
has been so severe as to cause the locomotive to 
fail for steam. External ridges on the superheater 
units act as obstructions to the flow of the hot 
gases to the stack and markedly reduce the 
steaming qualities of the locomotive. 


If you want the maximum efficiency from your 
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Superheater units are streamlined both externally and internally 





superheater, be sure that the streamline design 
of the units is maintained. When the super- 
heater units become unserviceable after many 
years of service, have them remanufactured at 
our plant. This is a guarantee that the internal 
and external streamline effect will be maintained. 
No welds with attendant uncontrolled flow of 
metal are allowed. An Elesco superheater unit — 
new or remanufactured—is one piece from end to 
end, with full areas throughout and smooth 
internal and external surfaces. 


* * * 


Ask for a copy of our interesting booklet on the 
Elesco unit remanufacturing service. A copy will 
be sent at your request; no obligation. 





The DOP LEB LEN BANG DNR (embany 


tk &* & ke kk 


SUPERHEATERS + + FEEDWATER HEATERS 
AMERICAN THROTTLES + + STEAM DRYERS - 
EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS + PYROMETERS 


* *£+ & &+ fF & @ Pe = 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd St., NEW YORK + 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Montreal, Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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private operation under federal control was 
22.7 months, which would entitle the com- 
pany to earn income at the rate of 10.87 per 
cent for the period, whereas it earned at 
the rate of 27.6 per cent. An order was 
entered dismissing the carrier’s claim. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization. — Federal Judge C. C. 
Hincks has set June 2 as the date for the 
final hearing in the district court at New 
Haven, Conn., on the arnended plan of re- 
organization for this road, which was cer- 
tified in February by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


PENNROAD CorporaTION. — New Officer. 
—Benjamin F. Pepper, vice-president of 
this holding company since January, 1940, 
has been elected president, succeeding H. 
H. Lee, resigned. 


SouTHERN.—M. & O. Stock Trust Cer- 
tificates—The Appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of New York State on 
May 15 upheld an order by Supreme Court 
Justice W. T. Collins of November 6, 1940, 
requiring the Southern to pay in perpetuity 
4 per cent dividends on Southern-Mobile 
& Ohio stock trust certificates. The road 
had contended that it was no longer re- 
sponsible for dividend payments since all 
properties of the Mobile & Ohio had been 
sold to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, following 
bankruptcy proceedings of the former. 
Since the vote of the division was divided 
four to one, the decision will probably be 
appealed to the highest court of the state, 
which may be done without permission. 


SouTHERN. — Notes and Refinancing. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a plan whereby 
this company will borrow $10,000,000 from 
several New York banks, the proceeds, to- 
gether with $1,000,000 from its treasury, to 
be used to repay on May 15 the balance of 
$11,000,000 due the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on outstanding loans. At the 
same time Division 4 has authorized the 
company to issue to the banks $10,000,000 
of notes to be dated May 15, 1941, and to 
mature from August 15, 1941, to May 15, 
1944, with interest rates varying from two 
to 33g per cent. As collateral for the notes 
the company has been authorized to pledge 
$9,500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 
five per cent bonds and $42,769,000 of devel- 
opment and general mortgage four per 
cent bonds. Further details of the trans- 
action were given in the Railway Age of 
May 3, page 783. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a portion of its so-called Toledo 
branch, some 1,750 ft. near Toledo, Oreg. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its so- 


called Capay branch extending from 
Esparto, Calif., to Capay, 2.4 miles. 
Union Paciric- SoUTHERN PaciFic.— 


Abandonment by the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake and Acquisition by the Pacific Elec- 
tric—The Los Angeles & Salt Lake and 
the Union Pacific, respectively, have been 
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authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a part 
of the Rialto branch and the operation 
thereof, extending from Rancho Jurupa, 
Calif., to Rialto, 4.8 miles. At the same 
time Division 4 has authorized the Pacific 
Electric to purchase from the L. A. & 
S. L. and the U P. a portion of the Rialto 
branch in Rialto, Calif, 1,232 ft., and to 
use jointly with the U. P. certain small 
segments of the branch, also in Rialto. 


UvaLtpeE & NortTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce its entire line extending 
from Uvalde, Tex., to Camp Wood, 37.1 
miles. The abandonment was authorized 
on the condition that the line, or any por- 
tion thereof, be sold to any responsible 
person, firm, or corporation offering, within 


40 days from the date of the certificate, to: 


purchase it for continued operation, and 
willing to pay a price not less than its fair 
net salvage value. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erte. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has awarded 
an $800,000 issue of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to Harriman, Ripley & Co., on a 
bid of 100.112 for 1%s, representing a net 
interest cost to the railroad of 1.4787 per 
cent. Certificates mature in one to ten 
years. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erte.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1940 annual report cf this com- 
pany shows net income. after interest and 
other charges, of $3,959,629, an increase of 
$381,346 as compared with net income in 





1939. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $16,997,566  +$2,078,336 
Maintenance of way 2,047,742 +322,733 
Maintenance of 
eluipment 3,393,079 +325,612 
Transportation—Rail 4,956,971 +464,822 





ToTtaL OPERATING 
F.XPENSES 


11,304,166 +1,167,522 
Operating ratio 66.50 -1.44 





Net REVENUE 























FROM OPERATIONS 5.693.400 +910,814 
Railway tax accruals 2,472,668 +894,608 
Railway operating 
income 3,220,732 +16,206 
Net rents—Cr. 1,124,001 +244,767 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 4,344,733 +260,972 
Other income 169,689 426,555 
TotaL INCOME 4,514,423 +287 ,538 
Interest on 
funded debt 540,026 -79,722 
ToTtaL Fixep CHARGES 540,719 85,718 
Net INCOME $3,959,629 +$381,346 
Dividends Declared 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 


Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable June 2 to 
holders of record an | 15. 

Great Northern.—Preferred 50¢, payable June 
25 to holders of record June 3. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 13 week year 


29.16 29.82 27.58 
65.85 66.03 56.39 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. E. Callender, assistant general traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, and H. G. Feth, assistant general 
freight agent and industrial commissioner, 
have been appointed assistants to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. 


A. R. Ayers, general manager of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) and vice-president of the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, has been elected presi- 
dent of the D. & T. S. L., succeeding J. A. 
Clancey, general manager of the Grand 
Trunk Western, who in turn has been 
elected vice-president of the D. & T. S. L,, 
replacing Mr. Ayers. 


Frank Mulks, assistant to the president 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., retired because of 
ill health on May 10. Mr. Mulks was born 
at Chesterhill, Ohio, on September 10, 1887, 
and entered railway service in July, 1905, 
in the construction department of. the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company in eastern Oregon. The follow- 
ing year he became connected with the 
treasury department of the Pacific Electric 
at Los Angeles, Cal. From January 1, 
1906, until September 1, 1918, he occupied 
various positions in the treasury, account- 
ing and executive departments and was 
then transferred to the executive depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco. On January 1, 1920, Mr. Mulks 
was advanced to office manager in the 
executive department, where he remained 
until June, 1925, when he was promoted to 
assistant to the executive vice-president. 
On January 1, 1929, he was promoted to 
assistant to the president, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. R. Latimer, assistant auditor of the 
Texas & Pacific, has been promoted to 
auditor, with headquarters as before at 
Dallas, Tex., succeeding George William 
Danner, who has retired, and H. A. Phil- 
lips, assistant secretary, has been appointed 
also assistant auditor, relieving Mr. Latt- 
mer. 

Mr. Danner was born at Louisville, Ky., 
on August 29, 1885, and entered railway 
service with the Fort Worth & Denver 
City, in August, 1901, serving as a mes- 
senger and later as a clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office at Fort Worth, Tex. In Jan- 
uary, 1907, he went with the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley (now the Burlington-Rock 
Island) as chief clerk to the auditor, re 
turning to the F. W. & D. C. six months 
later as chief clerk to the auditor. In 
April, 1913, Mr. Danner went with the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas as audi- 
tor of disbursements and two months later 
he went with the Texas & Pacific as gem 
eral accountant at Dallas, later serving as 
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auditor of disbursements, assistant auditor 
and auditor. 


Clayton Henry Maurice, whose ap- 
pointment as comptroller of the Rutland at 
Rutland, Vt., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 10, was born on August 23, 
1886, at Cambridge, Vt. He was pgradu- 





Clayton H. Maurice 


ated from Jeffersonville (Vt.) high school 
in 1905 and entered railroad service with 
the Central Vermont in January, 1906, as 
agent at Essex Center, Vt., subsequently 
serving as agent and telegraph operator at 
various points on the Central Vermont. In 
May, 1911, he was appointed joint agent 
for this road and the Rutland at Alburgh, 
Vt., holding this position until January 1, 
1917, when he became traveling auditor of 
the Rutland, with headquarters at Rutland. 
He became operating accountant on the 
staff of the vice-president and general man- 
ager on April 1, 1925, and in August, 1928, 
he was appointed acting auditor, serving 
in that capacity until January 1, 1929, when 
he was appointed auditor. On May 5, 1938, 
Mr. Maurice was appointed general audi- 
tor, the position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


Howard L. Kern, whose appointment 
as general counsel of the Central of New 
Jersey at New York was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 26, was born on 
February 4, 1886, at Charles City, Iowa. 





Blackstone 
Howard L. Kern 


He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, in 1907, and was graduated from 
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Harvard Law School in 1911. He then 
became affiliated with the New York firm 
of Cravath, Henderson & deGersdorf, re- 
maining until 1913. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed assistant attorney general of 
Puerto Rico and then became attorney gen- 
eral, serving until 1919. Mr. Kern returned 
to New York in 1920, where he was a 
member of the law firm of Armstrong, 
Keith & Kern until 1928. From March, 
1928, to March, 1936, he was assistant gen- 
eral attorney, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation and from 1929 to 
1938, he was counsel of Postal Telegraph 
& Cable Corporation subsidiaries. From 
May, 1934, to December, 1938, he served 
as. vice-president and general attorney of 
the latter corporation. Since December, 
1938, Mr. Kern has been vice-president and 
general attorney of the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., and general attorney of 
the Commercial Cable Co., Federal Tele- 
graph Co., and other affiliated companies, 
and, in addition, assistant general attorney 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation. 


OPERATING 


Antonio E. Vera has been appointed 
general manager of the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, with headquarters at Guada- 
lajara, Jalisco. 


H. B. Griffith, superintendent on the 
Southern, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., has been transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala., succeeding Z. L. Mobley. 


J. F. Lord and C. H. Fischer, assist- 
ants to the general manager of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, have been appointed as- 
sistant general managers, a change of title, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 


W. J. Saunders, yardmaster on the 
Canadian National at Biggar, Sask., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., succeeding W. J. 
McNabb, who has retired. 


W. F. Giles, Jr., assistant signal engi- 
neer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed train- 
master at Hannibal, Mo., succeeding E. G. 
Wesson, who has been transferred to 
Aurora, III. 


A. Freeman, executive assistant of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, with 
headquarters at North Bay, Ont., has been 
appointed secretary of the commission and 
assistant to ‘the general manager. The 
position of executive assistant has been 
abolished. 


J. C. Starbuck, night chief dispatcher 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has been promoted to 
trainmaster, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position, and J. C. Grisin- 
ger, Jr., a dispatcher at Casper, Wyo., has 
been advanced to trainmaster at Galesburg, 
Ill., also a newly created position. 


V. C. Halpin, assistant superintendent 
on the Missouri Pacific at Wynne, Ark., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Southern Kansas and Central divisions, 
with headquarters at Coffeyville, Kan., suc- 
ceeding E. Sullivan, who has been trans- 
ferred to Palestine, Tex., and S. Hammer, 
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trainmaster at Palestine, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent at 
Wynne, relieving Mr. Halpin. 


C. F. Gwyn, general yardmaster on the 
Canadian Pacific at Brandon, Man., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Minnedosa, Man., suc- 
ceeding R. C. Wheeler, who has heen 
transferred to Fort William, Ont. Mr, 
Wheeler relieves W. J. McPherson, who 
has been transferred to Medicine Hat, 
Alta., replacing A. R. Everts, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Penticton, B. C., was announced in 
the Railway Age of January 11. 


TRAFFIC 


Richard Mercer, passenger representa- 
tive for the New York Central at New 
Orleans, La., has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department at that point, 
a change of title. 


N. C. Gasahl, agent on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Worthington, 
Minn., has been promoted to general agent 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., succeeding F. Lock- 
wood, who has been appointed station 
freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. A. Schroder, assistant general agent 
for the Missouri-Illinois at Chicago, has 
been appointed also general agent for the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern at that 
point, succeeding M. W. Peterson, who 
has been transferred to Seattle, Wash. 


T. D. Ferguson, general agent-traffic, 
for the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, 
has been promoted to assistant traffic man- 
ager, a change of title, with headquarters 
as before at Waterloo, Iowa, and Eugene 
M. Cheney, general agent-traffic, has been 
appointed general traveling agent-traffic, 
also a change of title, with headquarters 
as before at Waterloo. 


W. A. Carpenter, general freight agent 
of the Midland Valley, the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada- 
Atoka, has been promoted to traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at Mus- 
kogee, Okla. L. H. Hammond has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
and G. M. Wright, general agent at Mus- 
kogee. 


K. D. McKenzie, assistant general live- 
stock agent on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed, effective June 1, acting general 
livestock agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding to the duties of Fred S. 
Brooks, who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of illness. William M. 
Sargeant, traveling freight agent at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., has been promoted to assistant 
general livestock agent at Ft. Worth, re- 
lieving Mr. McKenzie. 


E. L. Brown, assistant traffic manager 
on the Southern at New Orleans, [a., has 
been appointed assistant secretary and as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. R. N. Wood- 
all, general agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been promoted to assistant traffic manager 
at New Orleans, succeeding Mr. Brown, 
and R. D. Darden, division freight agent 
at Louisville, Ky., has been advanced to 
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general agent at Pittsburgh, replacing Mr. 
Woodall. 


Harold D. Hartmann, whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Boston, 
Mass., was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 3, was born in New York on Oc- 
tober 11, 1898. Mr. Hartmann entered the 
service of the New Haven in May, 1918, 
in the freight accounting department at 
New Haven, Conn., and was transferred to 
the freight traffic department at Boston in 
January, 1935. In March, 1937, he was 





Harold D. Harimann 


appointed assistant general freight agent, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general freight agent. 


0. W. Williams, whose promotion to 
general freight and passenger agent on the 
Missouri Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., was 
announced in the Railway Age of May 3, 
entered Missouri Pacific service in 1923 
as an agent-cashier at Calvert, Tex. In 
1925 he was appointed traveling freight 





O. W. Williams 


agent at Waco, Tex., and was later pro-' 


moted to general agent at Brownsville, 
Tex. In February, 1931, Mr. Williams 
Was transferred to Ft. Worth, Tex., and 
€ was later promoted to executive gen- 
tral agent, with headquarters at Harlingen, 
Tex, On January 1, 1940, he was ap- 
pointed 2ssistant general freight agent at 
Memphis, Tenn., which position he held 
until his recent promotion, effective May 1. 


Harry L, Sheffield, whose appointment 
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as freight traffic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Boston, 
Mass., was reported in the Railway Age 





Harry L. Sheffield 


of May 3, was born on April 30, 1887, at 
New Haven, Conn. He entered railway 
service in 1906, after graduation from high 
school, as messenger in the general freight 
office of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. In 1910 he was transferred to 
Boston with the Tariff Bureau where he 
remained until June, 1918, when he was 
appointed assistant to the director of traf- 
fic, United States Railroad Administration, 
at Washington, D. C. From March, 1920, 
to July, 1924, Mr. Sheffield was chief of 
the tariff bureau of the New Haven at 
New Haven, Conn., becoming assistant gen- 
eral freight agent on the latter date. In 
December, 1930, he was appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, the position he has 
held until his recent appointment as freight 
traffic manager. 


Ray C. Gill, whose appointment as as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Boston, 
Mass., was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 3, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
on October 11, 1900. He was educated in 
the grammar schools and Booth Prepara- 
tory School, New Haven, and entered rail- 
road service in 1918 as a clerk in the New 
Haven local freight office. In 1925 he was 





Ray C. Gill 


transferred to the freight traffic depart- 
ment in the general office and was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent in 1931. 
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The following year Mr. Gill became com- 
merce assistant and in 1934 he was ap- 
pointed traffic assistant. On September 1, 
1936, he became general freight agent, with 
headquarters at New Haven and was later 
transferred to Boston, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 


Frank P. Kinney, whose retirement 
from the position of freight traffic manager 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Boston, Mass., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 3, was born in October, 
1866, at New Haven, Conn. He entered 
railroad service in October, 1895, in the 
accounting department of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and was trans- 
ferred to the freight department a year 
later, where he served in various capaci- 
ties, including clerk, chief clerk, chief rate 
clerk and chief of tariff bureau. In 1913 
he was transferred to Boston and assigned 
to work of a special nature, returning to 
New Haven upon his promotion to assist- 





Frank P. Kinney 


ant general freight agent in 1915. Mr. 
Kinney became freight traffic manager in 
August, 1930. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. G. Powrie, engineer of water serv- 
ice and assistant superintendent of track 
maintenance of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, has been promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way, a newly cre- 
ated position, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, and William Shea, superin- 
tendent of track maintenance has retired, 
at his own request after 57 years of service. 
The positions of superintendent of track 
maintenance and of engineer of water serv- 
ice and assistant superintendent of track 
maintenance have been abolished. 

Mr. Powrie was born at Milwaukee, 
Wis., on August 5, 1904, and first entered 
railway service in 1920 with the Mil- 
waukee, at which time he served for three 
months. He returned to the service of this 
company in 1923 as a chainman in the dis- 
trict engineer’s office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
being advanced successively through the 
positions of rodman and instrumentman. 
Five years later he was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer at Mason City, Iowa, and 
on January 1, 1930, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the general supervisor of bridges 
and buildings at Chicago. In 1931 Mr. 
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Northern Pacific 


98 miles of continuous 0.4% grade be- 
tween Pascoe and Spokane; — 5400 hp. 
Diesel hauled 6000 tons at constant 
speed of 26 m.p.h., — 160% faster than 
the average of 10 m.p.h. made by steam 
(4-6-6-4). 
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Kansas City Southern 


420 miles — Pittsburgh to De Queen 
and return; — 5400 hp. Diesel hauled 
22% more tonnage to De Queen in 16% 
less time than steam (2-8-8-0); also 
21% more tonnage to Pittsburgh in 
19% less time than steam. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


In four 498 mile round trips, Pine June 
ton to Willard, 2700 hp. Diesel made 
average saving in time over steam ( 
23% eastbound and 40% westbound. 
In four 794 mile round trips, Pine 
Junction to Newcastle Junction, 2700 
hp. Diesel made average saving in time: 
of 26% eastbound and 46% westbound, 
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Powrie was promoted to division engineer 
of the Iowa and Southern Minnesota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Austin, Minn., 
being transferred to Savanna, IIl., later in 


W. G. Powrie 


the same year. In August, 1932, he was 
appointed assistant engineer at Chicago, in 
which capacity he was in charge of water 
service matters. In the spring of 1935 he 
was appointed engineer of water service, 
and on November 1, 1937, he was appointed 
also assistant superintendent of track main- 
tenance. 


Schuyler M. Smith has been appointed 
bridge engineer of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, a newly created position, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. Mr. Smith was 
born at Manchester, Mich., on April 21, 
1888, and graduated from Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1911. He first en- 


Schuyler M. Smith 


tered railway service during a summer 
vacation as a rodman on construction for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
in South Dakota, and the following sum- 
mer worked for the Chicago & North 
Western as a rodman on construction in 
Wisconsin. After graduation he returned 
to the North Western as an instrumentman 
at Pekin, Ill. Shortly thereafter he was 
connected with the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission and in 1913 he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer on the Wabash. From 1917 
to 1919 he served as a captain in the 
engineer corps of the United States Army, 
where he designed a pontoon footbridge 
which was used extensively in the Argonne 
offensive. He re-entered railway service in 
1919 with the Wabash when he was ap- 
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pointed principal assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. In 1922 he left 
railway work to enter the service of the 
American Bridge Company, where he re- 
mained until 1924 when he returned to the 
Wabash in the bridge engineer’s depart- 
ment, serving successively as resident en- 
gineer, assistant bridge engineer and spe- 
cial engineer. On June 1, 1931, Mr. Smith 
was appointed bridge engineer of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and two years 
later, he left railroad service to become 
bridge engineer of St. Louis County, Mo. 
In 1934 he returned to the Wabash as en- 
gineer of design and in 1938 he went with 
the Mobile & Ohio as resident engineer on 
bridge strengthening work and the con- 
struction of a fruit terminal at Mobile. 
When the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and 
the Mobile & Ohio were consolidated to 
form the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Mr. Smith 
became associated with the latter road. 


OBITUARY 


William E. Carberry, general agent, 
freight department, for the New York 
Central at Jacksonville, Fla., died in a hos- 
pital in that city on May 6. 


William Henry Maund, secretary and 
assistant general manager of the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario, with head- 
quarters at North Bay, Ont, died on 
May 1. 


Elmer E. Lytle, builder of, and later 
president and general manager: of the Co- 
lumbia Southern (now part of the Union 
Pacific system), died at the age of 80 at his 
home in Portland, Ore., on May 9. 


Joseph W. E. Trefz, perishable freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died suddenly of a heart attack in 
Los Angeles, Cal., on May 9. A biograph- 
ical sketch and photograph of Mr. Trefz 
were published in the Railway Age of 
March 8, following his promotion to per- 
ishable freight traffic manager. 


William Christian Kegler, engineer 
of track and roadway of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, whose death on May 6 was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 10, was born 
at Bellevue, Iowa, on March 22, 1877, and 
graduated in civil engineering from Notre 
Dame University in 1898. He entered rail- 
way service on June 22, 1903, in the engi- 
neering department of the Big Four and 
served in various positions, including that 
of engineer maintenance of way of the 
St. Louis division. In April, 1917, he was 
transferred to the Cleveland-Indianapolis 
division, and during Federal control from 
August, 1918 to 1919, he served as district 


engineer in charge of construction, return-. 
ing to his former position at the end of: 


that period. In June, 1923, Mr. Kegler 
was advanced to engineer of roadway and 
track, with headquarters at Cincinnati, the 
position he held until his death. 


Ernest L. Cardle, general freight agent 
for the Canadian Pacific and the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died on May 9 
at his home in that city. Mr. Cardle was 
born at Alma Center, Wis., on June 26, 
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1880, and entered railway service in June, 
1899, as a telegraph operator and agent on 
the St. Paul & Duluth (now part of the 
Northern Pacific) at St. Paul, Minn. He 
later served the M. St. P. & S. S. M. as 
a telegraph operator and clerk and the 
Northern Pacific as a revising clerk in the 
auditing department In August, 1903, Mr. 
Cardle returned to the M. St. P.& S.S. M. 
as chief clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent at St. Paul, and in May, 1907, 
was promoted to general agent for the 
Canadian Pacific at Portland, Ore. In July, 
1914, he was appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Spokane 
International at Spokane, Wash., and three 
years later he was promoted to general 
freight and passenger agent. In January, 
1919, Mr. Cardle was further advanced to 
traffic manager and in February, 1933, he 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Canadian Pacific at Chicago. 
Five months later he was promoted to 
general freight agent at that point, the 
position he held until his death. 


Jack Beverly Brantly, general traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., died on 
May 9, shortly after he was-stricken with 
a heart attack while en route from Wil- 


Jack Beverly Brantly 


mington to Washington, D. C. Mr. Brantly 
was born on June 3, 1893, at Macon, Ga., 
and entered railroad service in 1911 as 
stenographer in the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington. In May, 1912, he became secre- 
tary to fourth vice-president, and from 
May, 1915, to August, 1920, served as 
stenographer, trace clerk, rate clerk and 
chief clerk, successively, in the office of 
the assistant general freight agent at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. From August, 1920, to May, 
1923, he was commercial agent at Ocala, 
Fla., and from May, 1923, to February, 
1925, served as commerce agent at Wil- 
mington. In March, 1926, he became as- 
sistant general freight agent at Wilming- 
ton and in March, 1930, he was appointed 
assistant to vice-president. From May, 
1939, to June, 1940, Mr. Brantly was as- 
sistant vice-president at Wilmington and 
on the latter date became general traffic 
manager, the position he held until his 
death. On July 1, 1940, Mr. Brantly was 
appointed also. traffic manager of the 
Charleston & ‘Western Carolina, and the 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens. 





